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HIS MONTH'S COVER 


Alfredo Codona and Lillian Leitzel were 
known as the king and queen of the circus 
on the Ringling Bros. & Barnum and Bailey 
show in the late 1920s. Their marriage in 
1929 was short lived. 

Leitzel fell in Copenhagen, Denmark 
and died on March 15, 1931. Codona erect- 
ed a large monument in the Inglewood Ce- 
metery, Long Beach, California. The monu- 
ment, titled “Reunion,” containing a 
marble sculputure of Codona with wings 
embracing Leitzel, was unveiled on De- 
cember 10, 1931. At the base of the statue 
are two trapeze rings, one broken. Fol- 
lowing his death Codona was buried next 
to Leitzel on August 3, 1937. 

This 1929 Harry Atwell photograph is 
from the Evelyn Joyce Cook collection. 


DUES NOTICES 


Circus Historical Society dues and sub- 
scription invoices for the fiscal year start- 
ing May 1, 1991 will be mailed in March. 

Please do not send your payment to the 
secretary-treasurer prior to receiving your 
notice. 
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CORRECTION 


The Davenport Family article that ap- 
peared in the November-December 1990 
issue stated that Orrin Davenport ap- 
peared in 1924 on Hagenbeck-Wallace 
and the Moslem Shrine. He was on the 
Hagenbeck show in 1924 and at the Mos- 
lem Shrine and New York Hippodrome in 
1925. 

The cutines of Davenport illustrations 
at the bottom of pages 26 and 27 were 
transposed. 
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1991 CHS CONVENTION 
10) BY. 


Charleston, South Carolina, with its ante 
bellum homes, narrow streets and splendid 
architecture will be the host of this year's 
Circus Historical Society gathering from 
May 22 to 25. From the Holiday Inn River- 
side we will have a delightful view of the 
Ashley River and the city of Charleston. 

Members need to send in the attached 


NDER. 


THE 


hotel reservation card as soon as possible 
to insure adequate rooms. The cost for a 
two bedded room will be $60.00. 

Those wishing to present a paper should 
inform Convention Chairman John Po- 
lascek of your subject. We will be holding 
the convention meetings at the College of 
Charleston which borders on Marion 
Square, the circus lot for the one ring won- 
der Circus Flora. In addition to papers, the 
circus, the annual banquet and auction, 
there will be time to explore this charming 
300 year old city. 


By Robert McKay 


TRAPEZE To order send check for $12.50 to: 


Being a true and 
unembelished account s& 
of the last original, E 
old fashioned, all 
American 
independently owned co: F 
and operated family 
circus. 


CIRCdS 


america's finest big-top tours 


EUROPEAN ESCAPADE '91 


FEATURING THE CONTINENT'S VERY BEST TENTED SHOWS 
May 28th to June 10th 


Low Fares & Convenient Departures from Major Cities 


Brass Ring Press 
3827 Drakewood Dr. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45209 


EXPRESS 


The cost of registration will be $65.00 for 
members and $60.00 for spouses and 
guests. Please send the enclosed hotel card 
as soon as possible as this convention site 
will be crowded due to the opening of the 
Spoletto Festival which embraces music, 
dance, theatre, art, poetry, comedy and 
crafts throughout the city. There should be 
something for everyone. 


Do you have our current "E" 
catalog? 
If not you are missing out. 


We carry the best in "HO" and "O" 
Circus Kits, Books, Posters 
and collectables 
We've got something for 
evrybody 
Send $4.00 to: 
CIRCUS STAR SUPPLIES 
3037 Grass Valley Hwy. 
Auburn, CA 95603 





This IS the Big One - When Every Day IS Circus Day! 


Specifically Circus, 

First-Class tours; planned, 
operated & conducted by 
experienced travel professionals 


“TRAVEL 


Call: 800-370-OMNI 
Within MA: 617-661-3311 


For more information contact: 
Bill Whitney, CFA/CHS/CMB 
1218 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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By FRED 2. 


he merry-go-round stopped in 
t 1990. After a succession of good 
seasons through the mid and late 
1980s, the circus industry was jolted back 
to real life as the economy edged into a re- 
cession in late summer. While the year 
was nowhere near as devastating as 1842, 
1893, or 1938 when nearly the entire busi- 
ness went into a tail spin, many managers 
reported business off significantly with 
one stating in July that grosses were off 
15-20%. Another noted that New Eng- 
land, which had experienced the down- 
turn before most of the nation, was a par- 
ticularly difficult area in 1990. A third 
commented that people stayed away in 
droves after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 
in August. That event increased the cost 
of gasoline, sending nuts through the roof 
at precisely the time audiences were 
dwindling. While a few shows closed ear- 
ly and others lost money, most came back 
winners--though marginally so. 

Animal rights groups were particularly 
nasty with virtually all circuses with an- 
imals being picketed. Equally vexing 
were the ever expanding number of feder- 
al, state, and local restrictions on the care 
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and exhibition of animals. All this was 
part of a larger trend in American society 
that impacted the medical, cosmetic, fur, 
and many other industries as customary 
uses of animals, in laboratory testing for 
example, came under increased fire. 

The animals rights movement was com- 
posed of many groups spanning the spec- 
trum from cat lovers to radical vegetar- 
ians who advocated banning pet 
ownership. They went by such names as 
Fund for Animals, People for the Ethical 
Treatment of Animals, the Animal Rights 
Community, Animal Advocates, even As- 
sociation of Veterinarians for Animal 
Rights. One thing nearly all the organiza- 
tions had in common was a revulsion to- 
ward the exhibition of animals in circuses 

While the usual form of protest was 
simply to picket performances and pass 
out leaflets, in at least one case the protest 
spilled over into the realm of civil dis- 
obedience. At an August 30 performance 
of Ringling-Barnum at San Francisco's 
Cow Palace, three demonstrators dressed 
as clowns were arrested after they had 
chained themselves to a high wire sup- 
port cable. Prop hands used bolt cutters 


Patrons awaiting the opening of an af- 
ternoon performance at the Circus World 
Museum. Greg Parkinson photo. 


to snip the chains of the three as they 
shouted animal rights messages 

The circus industry, like many others, 
increasingly took action to counter the 
claims of the animal rightists. Almost eve- 
ry show's souvenir program took pains to 
assure the public that it treated its an- 
imals in a humane and dignified manner. 
The tiny Royal Lichtenstein Circus clev- 
erly got across this message by means of a 
charming testimonial by the show's mon- 
key about life on the road and in the ring. 
Ringling-Barnum went a step further by 
passing out a leaflet headed “Don't Be 
Fooled by the Demonstrators." A number 
of show people joined a group called Put- 
ting People First which among other 
things lobbied against animal rights leg- 
islation 

Animal advocates took another blow 
when Bobby Berosini, who had been ac- 
cused of mistreating the orangutans in his 
Las Vegas show, was awarded $4.2 mil- 
lion by the court when he won his in- 
vasion of privacy and defamation suit. Al- 
though the judgement was later cut to $3.1 
million and animal rights spokespersons 








Don’t Be Fooled 
The Demonstrators 


It is time you knew the 
motives behind these 


‘animal right” groups appeal to 

mals, when in fact, they arc 
false money to promote their radical 
Mew veal als from. 
human 


al “animal 
als would 
proudly 

2 rat is a pig is a dog is a boy. 
They would release all “captive” animals 
‘po cnntact herween 
rs would be a world 


For 120 years, Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bal us has cared for, managed and 
provided top quality trearment 10 every kind 
nf exntic and domeswc arvimal imaginable. W 
have always treated and respected our anim 
as friends—fust as you treat and reapect 
pet at home 

We feed, clean, groom, breed, provide 
shelter and medical care for our animals. We 
work, play, travel and 


perform athletic routines 19 provide enlighten. 
ment, education and entertainment for you 
using the same methods you use to train your 
dog to “sit up” oF “catch a frisbee. 

Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus was a leader in animal welfare loag 
before it became a fashtonable cause. We 
proudly stand on our record of ethical, re 


going back to rail transport 
and cutting the e of the 
show. While the impact will 
not be seen until the 1991 and 
1992 seasons, it almost cer- 
tainly will change the phys- 
ical landscape of the industry, 
and certainly increase oper- 
ating costs. 

At year's end there was 
more pessimism about the fu- 
ture than had been evidenced 
in years as showmen ex- 
pected the soft business to 





sponsible and humane weatment of all our an. 


So, don't be fooled by demonstrators who 
try to gain your support and your money, by 
playing upon your heartielt love of animals. If 


and humane treatment and care of animals 
Everybody, Including the people of Ringling 
Rims and Barnum 


their goals were to 
be Heft in a cold w 
panions 


& Bailey Circus, loves and 


udoves all nature's living creatures and che 
tishes thelr friendship 


Copies of this leaflet were passed out 
at performances of the Ringling-Barnum 
Circus 


vowed Berosini would never see a nickel 
of the award, the verdict sent a message 
to animal rights community that its ac- 
tions could be costly. In spite of encour- 
aging indications such as the Berosini de- 
cision, the volcanic issue of circus animals 
showed few signs of tormenting show- 
men any less by year's end. 

Two other issues were important. Fur- 
ther legal restrictions and an increasingly 
negative public perception of phone so- 
licitation were cause for alarm in some 
quarters. For example, a bill was intro- 
duced in Ohio to require phone solicitors 
to tell prospective donors that a pro- 
fessional fund raising firm was running 
the solicitation, and for the firm to file fi- 
nancial reports with the attorney general 
ninety days after each fund raising cam- 
paign. The concern in some segments of 
the business was that civic and other 
groups traditionally using circuses with 
phone rooms would be less likely to en- 
gage them because they would be po- 
tentially less profitable 

Another important development was 
regulations requiring a national driver's 
license, granted only after passing a dif- 
ficult test, for drivers of semi trucks and 
trailers over a certain weight. Another 
provision was mandatory drug testing. 
The new rules had until April 1, 1992 to 
be fully implemented. Managers studied 
a number of coping strategies, including 


ichieved, we would all 
without animal com: 


continue into the next season. 
In spite of the gloom, circuses 
in 1990 carried on as they had 
since John Ricketts, offering a 
huge variety of entertainment 
presented in virtually every 
possible venue from giant 
arenas in metropolitan cen- 
ters to empty fields in cross- 
roads towns 

The tented circus, while no 
longer the major force in the 
business, was still a highly 
visible and viable means of 
presentation, running the 
gambit from Big Apple to 
Phills Bros. and from Carson and Barnes 
to Fisher Bros. With some notable excep- 
tions it became more and more a small 
town and suburban phenomenon as ur- 
banites generally saw their circuses in a 
building 

The Clyde Beatty-Cole Bros. Circus, 
owned by John Pugh and Doug Hol- 
wadel, opened in its home town of De- 
land, Florida on March 23. As in the past, 
the show steamed northward along the 
eastern seaboard, reaching the mid- 
Atlantic states in early May. Most of the 
summer was spent in New England, New 
York, and New Jersey. The homeward 
trek started in early September, playing 
through the South before closing at Palm 
Beach, Florida on November on Fishkill, 
New York, birthplace of I. A. Van Am- 
burgh, was an early June stand, and 


Beatty-Cole big top from the backyard 
during the November 8-9 Naples, Florida 
engagement. Joe Bradbury photo 


Bridgeport, Conn ut, former home of 
Barnum and Bailey, was visited in mid- 
July. It missed Philadelphia for the first 
time in years as the Shrine sponsor 
switched circuses. In all, the 35 week tour 
covered 8700 miles in eighteen states, 
playing mostly two and three day dates. 
Only four one dayers were made 

Reports indicated that business was ex- 
cellent in Southern towns in the spring, 
but was down in New England, the result 
of a depressed economy and opposition 
from another show which jumped in 
ahead of Beatty-Cole dates. Nevertheless, 
the company went in a winner. 

New acts included Rex Horton and his 
bears, the Kiebo clown troupe which did 
a comedy camel routine, and the Kristovs 
who did a leap for life, cradle act, jug- 
gling and motorcycle act. Among re- 
turning talent were Josip Marcan and his 
cats, the Bale sisters with their liberty 
horses, Ron and Mitzi Gill in an aerial 
number, the Flying Gaonas, and Fred Lo- 
gan with ten elephants. Jimmy James was 
the ringmaster and James Haverstrom 
was in charge of the only live band car- 
ried by any of the three big tenters. 

On the equipment front the company 
added a new hydraulic canvas spool, a 
lighting system, a workingmans' sleeper, 
and three semi-trailers. The trucks were 
all diesels for the first time. These changes 
were part of an ongoing program to up- 
grade the physical plant initiated soon af- 
ter Pugh and Holwadel took over. Only 
three trailers were still in use from the Jer- 
ry Collins years 

The show assisted in a circus parade se- 
quence in the movie Avalon, and was the 
subject of a documentary on the Fox net- 
work. Advance clown Elmo Gibb 
Dean Chambers) had _ his 
sected in Money magazine. 

Carson and Barnes, headed by D, R. 
Miller, also had a fair season, apparently 
somewhat below levels of the late 1980s 
Starting off from Paris, Texas on March 
24, it played the small towns which were 
its life's blood in the southwestern, moun- 
tain and plains states before going to the 
Midwest in late June. It headed east in 
early September, going into territory not 
usually on its route in Maryland, Virginia, 


(nee 


finances dis- 


ae 
gos 
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orth Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, then turning west to play 
through the South and Southwest before 
going into the barn on November 11. The 
odometers added a bit over 14,000 miles 
during the year. The last of the big one 
night stand circuses, it played only four 
two day dates, plus five days in Baltimo 
which were a bust. 

Lots of rain and wind hampered t 
troupe in the spring. The show was 
caught in a freak flash flood in Housto 
Pennsylvania early on the morning 
September 7. It lost many concessic 
items and encountered endless equi 
ment problems as a result. Many of t 
showfolks lost their personal belongings. 
Miraculously, only two towns were can- 
celled as the performance went on as 
scheduled at Cumberland, Maryland on 
September 9. Photos of the flood made 
the national news 

Carson and Barnes carried more an- 
imals than Noah. The four footed in- 
ventory included 22 elephants, a pigmy 
hippo, a giraffe, a white rhinoceros, lots of 
lead stock, and about 30 horses and po- 
nies. The giraffe died in Texas in early 
May, but was soon replaced by another 
An effort was made to artificially in- 
seminate one of the elephants with the 
help of the Portland Zoo's extraordinarily 
successful breeding program 

The program was similar to previous 
years with Pat White, cats; Luciana Loyal, 
oad riding; Donnie Carr, elephants; Israel 
and Oscar Portugal, high wire; Vital fami- 
y, archery; and three flying acts, the Pa- 
dillas, the Poemas, and the Ramirez 
Tropical Treasures was the name of the 
new spec; the Roaring Twenties walk- 
around holdover. Taped music 
packed up the acts. All this took place un- 
der a top approximately 150’ by 400' 
which sat about 3000 

General Manager Jim Judkins' route 
00k was perhaps the finest published by 
any show since Cole Bros. in 1937. Full of 
wry, witty comments, and at times hilari- 
ously cynical and touchingly poignant re- 
marks, the volume was a fascinating com- 














was a 





mentary on high grass showmanship in 
the late 20th century. Near season's end, 
Pat White announced her retirement after 
being a fixture in the lion's den for years. 
It was a transition year for Circus Var- 
gas. In the first full season since the death 
of founder Cliff Vargas, owners Jack Bai- 


ley and Joe Muscarello routed an ex- 
tended West Coast tour from January 12 
through the end of August, then jumped 
into the Chicago area where the show re- 
mained from early September to mid- 
October. The trek back to winter quarters 
in Arizona took the troupe through Iowa, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas, closing 
in El Paso in late November. A few dates 

indoors. Accounts indicate Vargas 
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Carson and Barnes midway and big top 
at Cartersville, Georgia on October 16 
Joe Bradbury photo 


packed ‘em in in the West, but did less 
well in other regions 

Rumors flew throughout the year that 
the show was being sold with Kenneth 
Feld's and Dory Miller's names being 
most prominently mentioned. The issue 
was settled about mid-season when Ro- 
land Kaiser, the show's concession boss, 
bought Bailey's share, making Kaiser part 
of a long and honorable tradition of con- 
cessionaires moving up to show own- 
ership 

New equipment included a generator, a 
Kenworth tractor, a menagerie tent, 
grease joint trailer, and spec banners. The 
petting zoo and 19 horses were eliminat- 
ed along with the semi which transported 
them, leaving 21 semis to move the show 
Animals included ten ponies, eleven hors- 
es, a dozen elephants, three camels, two 
zebra hybrids, and a llama. 

Among the performers in the two and a 
half hour performance were the Olate 
brothers, dogs; the Mayas, living statues; 
Wayne Regan, cats; the Quiroga family, 
high wire; and the Neves and the Rod- 


Circus Vargas owners Joe Muscarello 
(I.) and Roland Kaiser during the Chicago 
run. Sheelagh Jones photo 


ogels, flying trapeze. Buckles Woodcock 
headed the elephant department for the 
first month of the season before leaving 
after a personnel dispute. Veteran Rex 
Williams, who was Woodcock's assistant, 
returned to the top pachyderm job. 

The Big Apple Circus, headed by 
founder Paul Binder, was the Rolls Royce 
of the industry. It opened its summer tour 
in Queens in April, moved to Boston for a 
very successful three and a half weeks for 
the Children's Museum, then returned to 
New York for appearances in the other 
boroughs. The show performed in Chi- 
cago from June 13-23 and Columbus from 
June 26-July 1. Both towns were new ter- 
ritory for Big Apple; reports indicated 
Chicago was a bust, but Columbus was 
not so bad. The rest of the summer was 
spent New England, closing at Shelburne, 
Vermont on August 5. After starting the 
winter season near Washington in Oc- 
tober, the company went back home to 
Manhattan for the big Lincoln Center date 
from October 25 to January 6 

The Grandma West summer 
theme was virtually the same as the one 
at Lincoln Center the previous winter 
The Loyal-Suarez riders, David Rosaire 
and his dogs, and trick roper Vince Bruce 
were among the in-ring talent. Aerialist 
Pedro Reis was severely injured in a fall 
in Danbury, Connecticut in early July. He 
was replaced by Sasha Pavlata for the re- 

mainder of the 
tour, 
The 
winter 
lerinas, 





Goes 


summer 


title of the 
show was "Bal- 

Horses and 
Clowns The Golden 
Age.” The elegant per- 
formance was a_ throw 
back to the 19th century 
with most of the per- 
formers wearing old-time 
costumes; in fact, one ob- 
server remarked that it 
was like a Barnum and 
Bailey poster coming to 
life. In the presentation 
Susanna Svenson did a 
pad riding act and a com 


new 














edy riding turn with husband Carlos, Kat- 


ja Schumann presented liberty horses, Da 
vid Dimitri had a fascinating comedy low 
wire act in which he 
Darlene Williams with 
their daughters Stormy I 
sented the elephants Anna May and Ned 
the Panteleenko brothers performed an 
aerial routine, and the Alexis brothers did 
David Casey, John 
were clowns 


imitated a mar- 


ionette, Ben and 


and Skye pre 


a hand balancing act 
Lepiarz, and Barry Lubin 
Oaf, Fish and Grandma. The 
emphasized the strong production values 
that this with great 
lighting, costumes, and music. Much of 
the latter was specially written by bands- 


performance 


charactered circus 


woman Linda Hudes 

Borrowing heavily from the musical 
theater, Cirque du Soleil, founded by Guy 
Laliberte, called its production the Nou 
velle Experience. This animaless new wa 
ver, which catered to upscale urbanites, 
was criticized within the profession for 
not re ling enough traditional elements 
of the ring to even be called a circus, al 


though in a sense the point was moot as 





Big Apple Circus on the 
bourne, Vermont, August 
gge photo 


> com 
in London from 
September under a tent on the 


in Pa 


te in the year. On this continent, 


is’ venerable Cirque 


opened at Montreal, its 
town, in May. The American rut 
on July 5, after which it 5 
rancisco, San Jose, and Santa Monica 
i-December 


show home 


A new tent was used for the one ring 
presentation. The 164° air conditioned 
round top increased seating to 2500 
which allowed th 


op to $29.50 


> top price at some dates 
Thirty-four beautifully 
moved the 


i-trailers com 


pany 


Canada's new wave 
show, on the beach at Santa Monica, Cal 
ifornia. Jerry Cash photo 


Cirque du Soleil 


The performance included contortic 


teeterboard, single trapeze, aerial straps, 


ightwire, and foot juggling, all in- 
tegrated into the story line and presented 
without announcements. While most of 
the performers French-Canadians 
who had gone through the 
National de Cir 


also included Russian and Chinese trou- 


were 
oupe's Ecole 


1e in Montreal, the roster 


pers, and an American clown named Da 
vid Shiner who was apparently the star of 
the production 

Circus Flora 
tion to nic world, its 
formance } The $ 
Con unique in hav 


its theme 10t only through . 
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from season to c 
from season ‘© | aes tiie 
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the adventures of 


Bal 


one 
tenter openec 

St. Louis 

May for a 
over a wee 
appeared _ there 
ag from Au 


"i 30 to Sep 


t 
tember 9, and fol 
lowed 
each 
Bend, In 
Dearborn 


days 

South 
diana; 
Michigan; and 
Bath, Ohio where 








Cover of Circus Flora program issued in 
South Bend, Indiana 


the itinerary ended on September 30. The 
troupe also operated a circus school in St 
Louis, its winter quarters town 

Among the performers on at least the 
late summer run were the Dancing Gau- 
list Sasha Pavlata, Pickle Fami 
ly Circus founder and clown Larry Pisoni, 
and the Suarez-Loyal and Zoppe riding 


families 


chos, ae 


The riding turns, one of which 
featured a ten person bareback act 
brought together some of the top eques- 
trian té 


ticularly strong 


nt in the country and were par 
A bad mishap occurred 
at Bath on September 30 when Giovanni 
Zoppe f ring an aerial routine. Only 
1e intercession of Alberto Zoppe, his fa 
ther, in breaking his fall saved him from 
even more severe injuries 
ive year old African elephant named 
McClain 


mmer dates 


filled in for Flora on the late 
The namesake elephant 
animals were leased at 
the time to a performance art production 
s Shov 


and other show 





dangere 
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[that opened October 2 at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. This show, which 
closed early, was characterized by a critic 
as a “complex, visually-rich piece that 
linked the ecological destruction of the 
earth with the dark, aggressively ob- 
sessive drives of human nature,” which 
presumably meant it wasn't a show for 
kids 

Allan C. Hill's Great American Circus 
had a five week winter tour in Florida in 
January and February. The regular season 
began near Orlando in early March 
Working its way up the East Coast, it 
spent two weeks in April in South Car- 
olina. Most of the summer was spent in 
New Jersey, New York, and New Eng- 
land. It Florida in mid- 
November 

The show used a 120' round top with 
two 30' and one 40' middle sections; it sat 
about 1500. The midway had two moon 
bounces, a pony ride, snake show, conces- 
sion wagon, novelty stand, a petting zoo 
with 34 goats, and a menagerie with el- 
ephant and camel rides. Animals in- 
cluded seven elephants, of which five 
were Africans; two camels; eight ponies 
and a horse. 


closed in 


Louise Rosell's four uncaged leopards, 
Bill Brickle's poodles, Jorge Rosell's funny 
Ford, the Osario brothers’ trampoline and 
trapeze turns, and Eddie Steeple's chimps 
and bears were among the acts in the 
ninety minute presentation. Bill Brickle 
and Brian LaPalme, who also did magic 
and fire eating, shared the announcing 
Jack Forseen lead the three piece band, 
and Mike Ridenour headed clown alley 
At least one observer noted that the per- 
formance and over-all appearance of the 
show was the best in years. 

The Kelly-Miller Circus, headed by Da- 
vid Rawls, was routed north instead of 
south out of its Hugo winter quarters for 
the first time. After the March 24 Hugo 
opening, the show moved into Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Illinois in April. The sum- 
mer was spent in the Midwest with most 
of July in Michigan, most of August in 
Wisconsin and most of September in In- 
diana and Illinois. No route information 
was available after an October 6 Missouri 
engagement. 

The three year old Scola Teloni tent was 
approximately 100' by 300’, and the equip- 
ment was carried on thirteen show- 
owned vehicles. The combined side show 
and menagerie, under a 90" by 50’ top, in- 
cluded three camels, two goats, a llama, a 
pot bellied pig named Melvin, a tiger and 
an elephant Side show turns included 
magic, blade box, fire eating, and Punch 
and Judy, all presented by Ted Tutwiler. 

Acts included Christina Dubsky with 
her dogs, John Dubsky with four mini- 
ature liberty horses, Kurt and Heidi Ca- 
sady in an aerial cradle routine, and Ken 
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Entrance to Allen Hill's Great American 
Circus at Naples, Florida on March 7. Joe 
Bradbury photo 


Taylor, a Circus Kingdom alumnus, in 
low wire and single trapeze presenta 
tions. Two exceptional acts for a show 
this size were Josef, Christina and Va- 
nessa Kiss in a fine hand balancing turn 
and Terry Fenne with a single elephant 
act in which the bull, named Nina, did a 
one foot stand and later turned ninety de- 
grees to do a front foot stand on a plank 

Wayne Franzen's Franzen Bros. Circus 
did not publish its route making in- 
formation on its itinerary sketchy. What is 
known is that the show was in Florida in 
March, Pennsylvania and New York in 
May, June, and July, and the Midwest in 
July through at least September 

It used a new four pole European style 
big top from A-1 Tent in Sarasota. The 
116' round top was erected for the first 
time in New York state in June. The mid 
way had a moon bounce, pony ride, con- 
trailer, novelty stand, three el- 
ephants, and a menagerie of lead stock 
under a top. The company moved behind 
seven show-owned steering wheels. 

Franzen distinguished himself as the 
only show owner who was a key element 


cession 


Kelly-Miller paraded in Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan in June. Terry Fenne leads the el- 
ephant. Fred Pfening, Jr. photo 


of his circus’ performance by presenting 
the cat and elephant turns and assisting in 


other routines. Other presentations were 
made by Curtis Cainan, juggling, dogs, 
and revolving ladder; Paul and Cindy 
Lee, magic; Tina Brown, ponies; and the 
Gilbertos, hand balancing. Paul Lee was 
the ringmaster, and the music was taped 
The Earl family's Roberts Bros. Circus 
opened at a Florida Air Force base on 
March 17, and played up the East Coast, 
reaching Maryland on April 30. After a 
summer tour of Mid-Atlantic states, Penn- 
sylvania, and New England, it headed 
back to Florida in September, closing in 
Brandon on October 20, The equipment 
was pulled by six show-owned semis 
Among the acts were Chris Schreiber, 
Lisa the elephant; Yvonne Stephans, dogs, 
pony and llama; and Brent DeWitt, break- 
away bike. Of special note was a rabbit 
act presented by Bill Schreiber. His charg- 
es—named Thumper, Daisy, Eunice and 
Eddie-did the same routines as seen in 
dog acts such as climb a ladder, jump a 
hurdle and through a hoop, and go down 
a slide. While not confirmed, it appeared 
that Mr. Bill's Bunnies, as the act was 
called, were the first performing rabbits 
on an American circus since a group of 
the rodents appeared on Al G. Barnes in 
1923. Don Gillette opened the year as 
ringmaster with Phil Chandler taking 
over the duties into the season. Chandler 
also did magic in the show. Unlike many 

















Vidbel's Old Tyme Circus on the lot 
Paul Gutheil photo 
circuses its size, Roberts used a three 
piece band rather than recordings 

Vidbel's Old Tyme Circus, a one ringer 
owned by Al Vidbel, traveled in the East 
from May to September, with lots of ac- 
tion in New Jersey. Martha's Vineyard, an 
island off the Massachusetts coast, was a 
repeat three day stand in August 

Under canvas talent included 
Vidbel's exotic birds, Jennifer Vidbel's po 
Bucky Steele's 
elephants, and clowns Dime and Connie 
Wilson. Billy Martin was ringmaster, and 
Bill Gibson led a three piece band 


Susan 


nies, the Zachary gauchos, 


John and Betty Reid's Reid Bros. Circus 
had a two tours. The spring-summer itin- 
erary started at 

April 19 and 
Minne ssota on 


Brookings, Oregon on 
ended at Marshalltown, 
July 17. In between the 
mountain and plains states were visited 
After playing Boulder, Colorado on Sep- 
tember 8, the fall route got into gear with 
a month long series of Texas badge dates 
The show used a 120' round top with 
three 50' middle sections. On the first trek 
the acts included Chris Kilpatrick with 
cats, Bobby and Rosa Gibbs with the Don 
nie Johnson elephants, the Flying Star 
lings, and the La Martis, living statues 
Gibbs was ringmaster, which must have 
Bobby Gibbs, John "Gopher" Davenport 
and Ken "Turtle" Benson posed for this 
photo on Davenport's King-Royal circus in 
Texas in the fall. Bobby Gibbs photo 
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LOCATION: Wild West 
Sports Arena 
Stephenville 
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TIMES: Sun., Sept. 16 - 3:00 & 7:00 pm 
Admit 2 children under 11 years FREE 
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Stephenville Police Assoc. & Reid Bros. 
Proudly Present The 
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Under The Gigantic Big Top! 
3 


“A Big Rings 
} Of 


Family Fun! 


ee An Old Time 
Circus — Like It Was 
Meant To Be 


Illusions by LARAF 
Death-Detying Aerial Acts 
Dazzling Aerial Beauties 

* A Herd of Elephants 

* Clowns Galore 

* Fantastic Horse Revues 

* Plus many more exciting acts 


Newspaper ad for Reid Bros. Circus 
which was one of the many shows work- 
ing under police auspic Bobby Gibbs 
collection 
been like hearing Sinatra sing. The fall 

roster was similar. 

The Culpepper 
Merriweather — Circus, 
headed by Robert 
Johnson, opened in late 
February in Arizona 
where it played through 
early April. A California 
tour from April 5 to 
May 26 followed, after 
which the show headed 
east through the moun- 
tain and plains states. 
The annual engagement 
in Chicago 
from June 27-July 6, and 
the rest of the summer 


and 


"Red" 


occurred 


and fall was spent in the Midwest and 
plains states before heading to the South- 
west where the tour ended at Payson, Ar- 
izona on October 17 

Rain, mud, wind and even a tornado 
plagued the show in Colorado and Kan- 
sas in June. As had been done in past sea- 
sons, the troupe played a number of dates 
at western Air Force bases. The physical 
plant grew a bit as it took seventeen show 
and privately owned vehicles to carry the 
equipment and personnel. The tent, in its 
second year, sat around 650 

A new addition to the performing ros- 
ter were Ron Pace and Chris Kennington 
who as Sugar and Spice did a perch and 
aerial cradle act. Other acts “included 
Lynn Jacobs, single trapeze; Terrell Jacobs 
III, bull whip; Heidi Wendany, dogs and 
dressage riding on Excaliber; Bill Burger 
ponies; Jim Zajicek, single elephant. A 
two person band backed up the acts 

John "Gopher" Davenport's King-Royal 
Circus didn't leave many tracks from its 
journeys. Only a handful of verified dates 
were recorded, but they indicated the 
show was out from at least from March to 
November, and appeared in the south- 
western, western, and plains states, and 
the Midwest and South. In late October a 
second unit was put out under the direc- 
tion of brother Termite Davenport 

The midway had a number of ding 
shows operated by Shorty Shears and his 
wife. Stock included three goats, a mule, a 
pony, a llama, three tigers, 
and the elephants Tommy and Boo. The 
big top was an 80' round with three 30 
middles from Nashville Tent. Among the 
acts in the hour and a half exhibition were 
Jack Gobble with the elephants; John Dav 
enport with the cats; the Castellio family 
in contortion, rola and tight 
routines; and the Rumanians with a tee- 
terboard and slack wire act. Julius Setzer 





three lions, 


bola, wire 


was the announcer 

Bentley Bros. Circus, owned by Tommy 
Bentley and Chuck Clancy, played under 
auspices at fairgrounds and ball parks 
(and on occasion, indoors) the three ring 
troupe conducted two tours. The spring 
trek covered the Southwest and West 
while the summer itinerary meandered 
through the Midwest and East. Acts on 
the spring roster included Eddie Schmidt, 
tigers; Diane Moyer, elephants, liberty po- 
nies, and dogs; Jim and Tepa Hall, bears; 
Constantin troupe, teeterboard; Possos, 
high wire; and the Castrajons, wheel of 
death. Jerry Eyestone was the ringmaster, 
and Kevin King, the band leader. The per- 
sonnel changed somewhat on the summer 
tour. Before the season started, Bentley's 
headquarters moved from California to 
Florida 

Ray Valentine's Circus Valentine had 
dates from June 19 to July 8 in Arkansas 
and Texas, and from October 6-14 in Tex- 
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Owner Allen Bedford in front of his con- 
ession trailer. Fred Pfening, Jr. photo 


as, both in grandstands and indoors. Per- 
formers on the summer engagements in- 
cluded Pierre Spenley and the Zerbini ti 
gers, Christopher James Plunkett on the 
tight wire, clown Johnny Meah, Billy Bar- 
ton with his cloud swing, the Possos high 
wire routine, the Bauer bears, the Reinand 
chimps, Chip Arthur with the Zerbini el- 
ephants, and the Flying Valentines. Peter 
Sturgis was the ringmaster. At Houston a 
special feature was Bob Atterbury's rocket 
car 
Allen Bros Allen 


Circus, owned by 


Bedford, also didn't publish its route; in 
fact, although it opened on March 17, its 
whereabouts were unknown before ap 
pearing in Pennsylvania in early May. A 


handful of Midwestern dates were con- 
firmed during the summer, as were ones 
in Arkansas in August, Kansas in Sep- 
tember and Texas in October. 

The midway had a pony ride, elephant 
ride moon bounce, petting zoo, conces- 
sions, and the ticket wagon. Among the 
acts were Earlynn Bedford as Natasha 
with the cats, Tom Teak with Popcorn the 
midget horse, and the Aarons duo with a 
juggling routine. George Rowe was the 
ringmaster and also did magic as Kal- 
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amar. Leon Pinter was the keyboardist for 
the season's first six weeks, after which 
taped music was used 

Circus Jaeger, owned by former Big 
Apple staffer Eric Jaeger, was a new en- 
try. It debuted in its home town of 
Mound City, Kansas on April 29 and 
played the plains states, Midwest and 
East before dying in upstate New York in 
July. By all accounts the beautiful one 


thrie Bros. Circus ticket semi in 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio. Fred Pfening, Jr 
photo 


ringer, framed on three trucks, deserved a 
better fate 

The tent was a blue and white Eu- 
ropean style top from A-1 Tent of Sar- 
asota, 85' in diameter and seating 700. Un- 
appeared Middy Streeter, clown 
juggler; Alexander Slaugotnis, Latvian 
clown; Tanya Herrman, bareback riding, 
and foot juggling; Linda LaTorres, liberty 
Mike LaTorres, Stoney the el- 
ephant; and Fabrini Bizzarro, single tra- 


der it 


horses; 


peze. Dan Buckley was ringmaster for the 
first month. The music was recorded. 
Another new company was Fisher Bros. 
Circus, backed by Torchy Townsend and 
headed by Mel Silverlake, using equip- 
ment leased in part from Duke Keller's 
Wilder Bros. Circus which did not tour in 
1990. After opening in Florida in April, 
the show played southern and border 
states before going in the barn early. The 





Circus Jaeger on the lot at Mound City, 
Kansas opening on April 29. Orin King 
photo 


original plan was to close in Indiana 
around Labor Day. Silverlake did how- 
ever take out an indoor Christmas show 

The midway had a pony ride, moon 
bounce, Bobby Green's big snake show, a 
giant guinea pig show, concession stands, 
and a side show-menagerie with magic 
and fire eating. The 60' by 90' tent sat ap- 
proximately 1600. In the one ring pres- 
entation Ken Benson and later Unity 
Whitworth worked Queen Tusk the el- 
ephant, Jane Randall had dog and horse 
routines, and Jackie Brafford did a bird 
act. Ringmaster Lance Gifford also did 
magic. For certainly the first time in 
American circusing, the clown alley was 
all female. 


Pat and Ray Guthrie started their Guth- 
rie Bros. Circus at Duluth, Georgia on 
May 4. It played the South, border states 
and Midwest through at least August 
when route information became non- 
existent. It moved on five show-owned 











The Earl family's Roberts Bros. Circus 
on a lot during the 1990 season. Dave Orr 
collection 


vehicles, and used a 60' round top with 
two 30' middles which had been the Toby 
Tyler Circus menagerie tent 

Among the acts in the two ring per- 
formance were Kala Doreen, ladder rou- 
tine; the Gilbertos, hand balancing and 
rola bola; Jack Gobble and Tommy the el- 
ephant; and Jeff Bruski, birds and trapeze. 
Some of the personnel went over to the 
King-Royal Circus after Guthrie closed 


Newspaper advertisement for the Ber- 


osini Wild Animal Spectacular at Manuel, 
Arizona in April. Bobby Gibbs collection 


BEROSINI 


WILD ANIMAL 
SPECTACULAR 


PERFORMING ~ TIGERS - LIONS 
LEOPARDS AND BLACK PANTHERS 


60 Minutes of the World's Most Thrilling Entertainme 


a 

Wed TWO DAYSONLY 
ec a , S Wed. 6pm& 
Thurs Ap! il 4& Thurs 6pm& 
San Manuel, Az 


4 shows 


30 pm 
30 pm 





Buddy Manley was ringmaster at the be- 
ginning of the tour. He was replaced by 
Eddie Sherman later on. As was the 
norm for shows this size, the music 

was taped 
Plunkett Ma- 
bank, Texas had a short summer and 
fall run, and some spot dates in Tex- 


Bros. Circus from 


as, using a sidewall and two rings 
During the fall tour actors included 
Billy Barton, cloud swing; Vincent 
Von Duke, cats; Christopher James 
Plunkett, slack wire; the Flying Gar- 
and Carmen Hall, baboons 
Cleo Plunkett was the ringmaster. 
The Plunkett family spent much of 
the year performing on other shows, 
notably with Ray Valentine on his 
Texas dates. 

Bill and Martha Phillips had Phills 
Bros. Circus in the East from June 1 
until September 13. They later had a 
festival date at Belpre, Ohio of all 
places which was booked by Ron Ba- 
con. The show lost a week of dates 
during the summer when the spon- 
sor cancelled at the last minute. Un- 
der a 60' by 90" big top, the exhibi- 
tion included Gary Noel, stilt 
walking, plate spinning and dogs; 
and Vickie Howle, foot juggling. Lar- 
ry Records and his elephant Angel 


cias; 


made the first three weeks of the tour; 
they were replaced by James Clement and 
his bull Moxie. 

David Mobbs' had his Circus USA un- 
der canvas in Miami from October 11 to 
21. He had a strong line-up with Welde's 
bears, Phil Schacht and Dondi the el- 
ephant, Lilliana_ Kristensen and her 
leopards and black panthers, the Zoppe 
chimps, and the Flying Cortes among the 
performers. 

The 


show 


Russell Bros. Circus new 
with an old title. Owned by Jim 
Hand, the show planned to play the East 
Coast through November and may well 
have, but only a March Florida date and 
an engagement at a Pennsylvania fair on 
August 30-September 1 saved this one 


was a 





Three new cages on the Ringling- 
Barnum blue unit in Atlanta in January 
Richard J. Reynolds photo 


from total obscurity in the press. The 
show used a 60' by 120' big top, and the 
a petting 
monkeys 


a zebra and exotic birds, a snake show 


midway had an elephant ride, 
zoo with goats, camels, llamas. 


and a concession and novelty stand. The 
included the Gilbertos, hand bal- 
ancing; Jimmy Adams, juggling and high 
wire; and Danny Delmar, unicycle. John 
Hall, who had the Lewis Bros. Circus out 
a few years was the 
agent 

The Berosini Wild Animal Spectacular, 


acts 


ago, 


contracting 


owned by Las Vegas based Otto Berosini, 
was a tenter that received exactly no cov 
erage in the trade and fan press. The only 
confirmed engagement was a two day 
stand in April around Tucs Arizona 
Reports on the length of the tour varied, 
although it was out at least three 
weeks 

The indoor segment of the industry em- 
ployed more people than any other, and 
covered the widest range of population 
centers. Chances were that if someone 
saw a circus in 1990 he or she most likely 
saw it in an arena, auditorium or gym- 
nasium. The nation's largest metropolitan 
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areas saw Ringling-Barnum and the Mos- 
cow Circus; big cities saw Shrine circuses; 
and small towns saw school shows-—all in- 
doors. 

Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey's 
120th edition, the blue unit, opened at 
Venice, Florida on December 28, 1989 
Working its way north, it hit the New 
York metropolitan area on March 13 
where it appeared at the Meadow- 
lands, Nassau Coliseum, Madi- 
son Square Garden, and the 
Meadowlands again until May 
6. Next came three New Eng- 
land dates followed by almost 
two weeks in Philadelphia. 

The show then made a huge 

jump to Tulsa to begin a west- 

ern swing that included two 

months in California. After 

playing the mountain states and 

the Midwest, the troupe 

closed in Chicago on 
November 25 

The train consist in- 
cluded twenty-nine 
coaches, fourteen flats, 

a bi-level car and 4 { 
stock cars. The train 
traveled 1575 miles to 

get to Tulsa from 
Philadelphia and t 
another 1262 miles 44 y | 
to reach Tucson a aN 
from Tulsa. In con- - 
trast, the other unit's 


p 
{ 


longest jump was 571 miles 

The feature was Flavio Togni, the Ital- 
ian circus star, who worked a horse and 
elephant act, a liberty horse routine, a rhi- 
no and leopard turn, and the elephant 
number. While Togni was lauded in the 
industry for the technical brilliance of his 
presentations, some observers noted that 
he lacked the charisma of past Ringling- 
Barnum stars 


Rhino wagon from the Togni family's 
Circus Americano on Ringling-Barnum 
blue unit in Atlanta in January. Richard J 
Reynolds photo 
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Another feature of the performance 
was the James Clubb mixed animal act 
worked by Louis and Marcia Palacio 
which brought together in one cage one 
of the most fascinating mixtures of wild 
animals in many years. Lions, tigers, 
leopards, bears, hyenas and wolves all 
saw action in the presentation 

Other acts included the Flying Guttys, 
the Flying Morales, Johnny Peers’ dogs, 
Los Gauchos Latinos, the hand balancing 
Wee Gets, the hair hanging Ayalas, and 
the Quiros high wire act. Jim Ragona was 
ringmaster. Baboon trainer Carmen Hall 
left the show during the early March 
Richmond engagement. In a major break 
with tradition, clown Greg 

DeSanto became the first 
talking clown on a Bar- 
num or Ringling circus 
since probably the 


Drawing of Flavio 
Togni of the Ringling- 
Barnum Circus 


The Togni family 
brought over fifteen 
Asian elephants for 
their acts. They were 
augmented by King 

} Tusk (nee Tommy) and two other 

ex-Diano_ elephants. The herd 
worked by Axel Gautier, which had 
appeared on the blue show for 
years, worked freelance at special 
events. 

The Ringling-Barnum red unit started 
its second go-round in Miami on De- 
cember 28, 1989, generally playing small- 
er cities, although a number of major cit- 
ies, such as Washington, Houston, Dallas, 
Boston, St. Louis, and Detroit, were on the 
route. The show played in Texas from 
June 29 until August 19 which was soon 
after the annual lay over in Louisville 
from May 29 to June 10. 

Gunther Gebel-Williams, in his last hur- 
rah, was the star of the show. An era end- 
ed when he turned his boots over to his 
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Side by side newspaper ads for both 

Ringling-Barnum units appeared in the 


Panama City, Florida News Herald on 
January 7. 


son Mark Oliver after his final per- 
formance at Pittsburgh on the evening of 
November 18. Only a few performers 
were headliners long as Gebel- 
Williams, and fewer still achieved his lev- 
el of name recognition with the general 
public. He was virtually unique in re- 
tiring near the top of his form, the historic 
norm for greats being to work in lesser ca- 
pacities after the skills that brought star- 
dom had eroded. He and Clyde Beatty 
will be remembered as the two sawdust 
giants of 20th century America, and his 
retirement was a great loss to the industry 
oublic. He 


as 


and to the general was the 
best 

Other performers included the Carrillo 
brothers, high wire; the Flying Al- 
ejandros; the Flying Lunas; the Pivarals, 
living statues; the Ayak brothers, sta- 
tionary trapeze; and the Royal Canadian 
Aerial Ski Squadron 

Rumors circulated throughout the year 
that both units’ grosses were way down, 
and that the organization 
periencing severe financial problems. 
While some of the wilder stories--that 
only one unit would tour in 1991 for ex- 
ample--were ludicrous, it did appear that 





was ex- 








Program of the Moscow Circus Crane 
unit during the 1990 tour 


box office returns had dipped, although 
not catastrophically, and that some cost 
cutting measures were implemented in- 
cluding lay-offs. Among the departed at 
year's end were long time staffers Bob 
MacDougall, Frosty Little, and Charly 
Baumann 

In other Ringling-related news, Sieg- 
fried and Roy's opening at the Mirage Ho- 
tel in Las Vegas was delayed until Feb- 
ruary 1. They received a five year, $57.5 
million contract and from all accounts 
were well on their way to justifying it 
Neil Carter was the guest host of the an- 
nual television broadcast of the blue show 
from St. Petersburg. Gunther Gebel- 
Williams and some of the red unit's el- 
ephants were featured during the half 
time show at the Orange Bowl in Miami 
on New Year's Day. Late in December the 
Ringling organization and Abe Pollin 
ended a sixteen year feud when the show 
reached agreement with Pollin's Centre 
Management to play the Baltimore Arena 
starting in 1993 


The company reached into new areas 
when it announced it was setting up a 
camp in Smithfield, Maine to teach chil- 
dren circus skills. This venture was to be- 


gin in the summer of 1991. More sig- 
nificantly, three Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey retail stores opened, the 
first in Fairfax, Virginia. Averaging about 
4000 square feet, they sold circus themed 
apparel and gift and party items. Both 
these moves were a reflection of president 
Kenneth Feld's relentless entrepreneurial 
spirit. A March Time magazine article es- 
timated that all his businesses, mainly the 


circuses and ice shows, grossed $250 
million a year, a figure undreamed of, 
even accounting for inflation, by John 
Ringling or P. T. Barnum. 

The Moscow Circus, master minded 
by Steven Leber, was another big 
time, big city indoor show, in many 
cases playing the same cities and same 
venues as Ringling-Barnum. Observ- 
ers differed on the extent to which the 
show was eating into Big Bertha’s au- 
dience, although all agreed it had 
some impact. In any case, it appeared 
the show was fast becoming a fixture 
on the American circus scene. 

Like Ringling-Barnum, there were 
two Moscow circuses, loosely referred 
to as the Hertz unit and the Crane 
unit, after the flying acts on each 
troupe. The Hertz show played across 
the country, from New York to Chi- 
cago to San Francisco before closing 
near Cleveland on May 13. Features 
included the Doveyko family on tee- 
terboard; Sarwat Begbudi, a horseback 
riding juggler; Ibragimov's bears, and 

the Tamerlan Nugzarov Cossack riders. 
The electrifying Alexander Hertz flying 
act used catapult cradles in place of plat- 
forms on each side of a fixed aerial cradle 
in the middle. 

The Crane unit opened in Houston in 
late November 1989, and appeared under 
a tent at the Bally Hotel in Las Vegas from 
January 12 to February 4. A February 7 to 
April 1 run at Bally's in Reno followed. 
Atlantic City saw it for most of July. Dates 
in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Houston, De- 
troit, Baltimore and Orlando filled the 
schedule through November 25. After a 
month's lay off it hurrahed again, starting 
in Seattle on December 27. 

Acts included bears, teeterboard, Cos- 
sack riding, wire walking, and musical 
clowns. The Flying Cranes were ex- 
traordinary. Symbolizing Russian war 
dead, the unbelievably dramatic spec- 
tacle, which incorporated elements of bal- 
let and was backed by the music of Wag- 
ner and Tchaikovsky, often brought 
audiences to tears, and almost always to 
standing ovations. One knowledgeable 
observer called it the finest single circus 
act ever. The nine fliers technical bril- 
liance was obscured by the incredible 
emotional pull of the routine, a telling in- 
dication of the act's greatness. Indeed, it 
was the only flying act in the world to do 
an unannounced quadruple. In the cover 
story of the December 30 New York Times 
Magazine, the act's creator and catcher Vi- 
len Golovko disclosed that the Cranes 
were practicing a quintuple somersault. 
Perfection may have not yet peaked. 

Although the technical excellence of the 
Moscow Circus acts was always ac- 
knowledged, a number of critics, both in 
and out of the industry, noted a lack of 





cohesiveness and solid production values 
which would have enhanced the overall 
presentation; it was just one high pow- 
ered act after another. Further, some ve- 
nues were inappropriate settings of the 
show. At New York's Radio City Music 
Hall, for example, much of the excitement 
of the Cossack riders was missed by a 
large portion of the audience which 
couldn't see part of the act because of the 
stage being higher than their seats. Nev- 
ertheless, both companies enriched and 
enlivened the American circus scene 

No circus season would be complete 
without the obligatory defection by a per- 
former from a communist country. In 
1990 the duty fell to Sergei Uhanov, a 
clown on the Crane unit, who left the 
show in Reno in early April, surfacing in 
San Francisco where he sought political 
asylum. He later appeared with the Pickle 
Family Circus 

Circuses sponsored by Shrine temples 
and other fraternal and charitable groups, 
notably police and fire fighter organiza- 
tions, were a major segment of the busi- 
ness. While the generic title "Shrine Cir- 
cus" obscured the public's ability to 
differentiate between the shows of differ- 
ent producers and hindered the develop- 
ment of name recognition of their show, 
many of the circuses produced by Shrines 
were of high quality, featuring many acts 
which had starred on Ringling-Barnum, 
Big Apple and major European shows 
Others filled their seats as a result of their 
member's or the hired phone crew's abil- 


Nellie Hanneford was one of the riding 


stars on the Royal Hanneford circus 
Struppi Hanneford collection. 
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after Hurricane Hugo had destroyed tt 
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en with trepidation, the 
ment was a smash with fot u 
and an extra show 

The red unit opened in Flint, Michi 
on January 13 with the Mark Karoly rid 
ers, Dick Kohlriser and his dogs, the 
Tangier Arab tumblers, the Flyin 
riguez, and the Hanneford and Woodcock 
elephants The singing ringmasters wer 
Todd and Charlie Hackett, and Kay Pa 
er directed the band. Wi Alain 
Zerbini broke fall during 
the run 

Green unit 


canvas, 


Septe 
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> was 


some 
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both heels in a 


talent at Dallas in late 
March and early April included Wendy 
Plunkett on roman rings, Vincent Von 
Duke with cats, Ron and Joy Holiday 
with their Cat Dancer routine, Susanna 
and Carlos Svenson in comedy riding, the 
Flying Ibarras, with a 
cannon act, and elephants owned by Mike 


Robin Valcencia 


The zan Zerbini Circus appeared 
under this European top in Ottawa on Au- 
gust 10. Timothy Tegge photo. 
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although reports indicated business was 
down from previous years. The date was 
big business for the Moslem Temple as it 
had a string of satellite dates in Michigan 
soon after the long Motor City run ended 
Among the acts were the Flying Farfans, 
the Steele and 
and unicyclist T. J 
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Newspaper ad for George Hubler's cir 
cus for Denver Shrine in March. The ad 
was something of an oddity in that the 
producer's name and some of the per 
sonnel were mentioned. Warren Wood 
collection 
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The Jordan International Circus, head 
ed by Johnny Jordan, had medium size 
Shrine dates in arenas and grandstands, 
mostly in the West ] 
though it occasionally appeared in othe 


sections of the country 


and Southwest, 
One of those was 
Syracuse where the performers include 
the Poema family in a combination tee- 
terboard and risley Boyd Kimes 
and his porkchop revue, four Carden el- 
David Hall 
Tammy Wallenda, and a Dave Smith can 
Tammy Wallenda also worked 
David Maas 
Jennie Ann Borsetti died 
after falling when the trapeze used in her 
aerial motorcycle act broke on May 11 at 


routine 
ephants presented by 


non act 
five mixed cats as Tamara 


was announcer 


El Paso. Jorge Del Moral Jr., her partner, 
also fell. Although suffering several brok- 
en bones, he survived 
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Flying 
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Lou Ann Jacobs and her elephants ap- 
peared at a number of Shrine circuses 
and spent the summer at the Circus 
World Museum where this photo. Greg 
Parkinson photo 


George Hamid, was the longest lived 
show doing Shrine, fair and other dates. It 
had its usual run of temple appearances 
starting with Roanoke, Virginia on Feb- 
ruary 2. The exhibition there included the 
Flying Edmundos; Julius Von Uhl, cats; 
Arthur Duchek, comedy high wire; and 
the Anastasini brothers, risley. The ring- 
master was Earl Michaels 
In May the company provided the acts 
for the Three Rivers Circus and Carnival 
at the baseball park in Pittsburgh. The 
serformance featured aerial numbers in- 
cluding a Eugene Nock helicopter rou- 
tine, and John and Henry Lemoine with 
their motorcycle high wire turn 
Hugo Zacchini, taking over from his 
ate brother Eddie, had his Olympic Inter- 
national Circus at the Florida State Fair in 
Tampa from February 7-18 before be- 
ginning a series of Shrine obligations. Ap- 
pearing under a rented Harold Barnes 
tent in Tampa, the performance included 
Eric Adams, dogs; Garcia duo, cradle; the 
Franciscos, teeterboard; Dime and Connie 
Wilson, clowns; the Flying Cortez; and 
Phil and Francine Schacht with their el- 
ephant Dondi. Bill Boren was the singing 
ringmaster for the one hour show. When 
Zacchini wasn't producing circuses, he 
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performed his well known 
human cannonball act 
Bookings for his single act 
included Milwaukee 
where he drove his 
cannon in the Great Circus 
Parade. 

Ian Garden's Garden 
Bros. Circus had Shrine 
and other dates from Feb- 
ruary to May and from late 
July through mid- 
September. With the excep- 
tion of March fez stands in 
Allentown and Reading, 
Pennsylvania all his cir- 
cusing was in eastern Can- 
ada. In the fall he took a 

thrill show to Bermuda 
At Toronto in late Feb- 
ruary the two and a half 
hour performance featured 
Trudy Strong and the 
Hawthorn cats; Yuri Kras- 
nov, hand balancing; the 
flying Valencias; Fossett's 
chimps and gorilla parody; 
Roy Wells and five John 
Cueno elephants; and the 
Urias globe of death. Peter 
Sturgis was ringmaster, 
and Charles Schlarbaum 

had an eighteen, count ‘em, piece band 
Ed Migley had his usual Circus Odys- 
sey Shrine bookings in the East starting 
with Rochester, New York on February 
14. In May he took the troupe to Puerto 
Rico for three weeks, and in November 
was reported to have taken a show to 
Mexico. Among the sawdust talent at the 
Buffalo Shrine in March were John 
Welde's bears, Andre Serengetti's lions 


also 


Jim Arnberg's dogs, aerialist Jacqueline 
Zerbini, the Flying Redpaths, the Flying 
Valentines, and a Dave Smith cannon. Da- 


vid Locke was ringmaster. The troupe 
worked as Circus America at Buffalo and 
did great business. 

Ron Kelroy had Shrine dates in Tucson, 
Louisville and other towns in the spring, 
and made his usual appearance at Mil- 
waukee's Summerfest around mid-year 
Acts on the early season run included 
Franconi duo, double trapeze; Charles 
and the Lady, magic; the Flying Espanas; 
Bobby and Rosa Gibbs with the Donnie 


Johnson elephants, and a Dave Smith can- 
non. Mike Pike was in charge of the musi- 
cians. 

Grace MclIntosh's M & M Circus had its 
Mid-America Shrine tour in the Midwest 
and the plains states from April to June., 
and later had at least one Missouri Shrine 
date in August. In mid-April two units 
operated for a brief period. Among the 
performers at Lincoln, Nebraska in April 
were Jorge Barreda, lions; the Muellers 
and the Bannisters, aerial cradle; the Fly- 
ing Cerces; Les Reinands, chimps; Lou 
Ann Jacobs, elephants; Enrico and Debbie 
Wallenda, high wire; and Rebecca Smith, 
cannon. Kent Clayton was ringmaster and 
William "Boom Boom" Browning was 
bandmaster. 

Wayne McCary had his Maine Shrine 
stands in April and May. The Flying Es- 
panas, the Wainwright's Marble in Mo- 
tion living statute act, Jacqueline Mar- 
solais on the single trapeze, the Rix bear 
and high school horse act, and the Bill 
Morris elephants were on the roster 
Charles Van Buskirk introduced them all 

Bob Snowden worked in Manchester 
and other New Hampshire towns for the 
Shrine in April. Among the personnel 
were the Rix bears, the Wainwright living 
statues, Tino Wallenda on the high wire, 
and Billy Barton with his cloud swing. He 
took a circus to Venezuela in mid- 
December which reportedly didn't do 
well. The Flying Ibarras, the Wain- 
wrights, aerialists Sugar and Spice, and 
Cueno tiger and elephant acts made the 
trek 

Ernie McLean had Kentucky 
Shrine dates in the spring, possibly using 
the Clark Bros. title, that didn't spill any 
ink in the trade and fan press. One report 
indicated his schedule was somewhat cur- 
tailed in 1990 as Ron Kelroy worked some 
of the towns he had had in the past 
McLean was ringmaster on Serge Coronas 
and Kelroy bookings at other times dur- 
ing the year. 

Donnie Johnson's Clyde Bros. Circus 
had a few Iowa Shrine contracts as well as 
the one for Las Cruces, New Mexico in 
September. David Maas was ringmaster 
in New Mexico. Johnson had his elephant 





some 


Rolling stock of the Great Wallenda Cir- 
cus. Enrico Wallenda photo. 











and tiger acts on other shows during the 
year. 

The Great Wallenda Circus was a new- 
comer to Shrine circusing with two dates 
in North Carolina in early October. Talent 
was provided by Lilliana Kristensen and 
her panthers and leopards, Scott's com- 
edy mule and dogs, the Flying Ibarras, 
Rietta Wallenda on the swaypole, and 
producers Enrico and Debbie Wallenda 
on the high wire. The Oasis Temple spon- 
sored circuses in several North Carolina 
towns, booking the Wallenda show to 
work two and Royal Hanneford the rest. 
In what must have been a circus first, the 
Shrine's souvenir program contained the 
performance listing and information for 
both troupes. 

The Wallenda Circus also appeared in 
Spartanburg, South Carolina on October 
20. Performers included Jorge Barreda 
and his lions, Lou Ann Jacobs and her el- 
ephants, clown Al Barclay, the Wain- 
wright living statutes, and of course the 
Great Wallendas on the high wire. 

The Wallendas also worked a number 
of parks and festivals as a single attrac- 
tion in which they performed swaypole 
and high wire between which a lecture 
was given on the history of the Wallenda 
family. One such engagement was at Iron- 
world USA, a Chisholm, Minnesota 
theme park. In September a malfunc- 
tioning washer-dryer caused a fire which 
destroyed their costumes, music, her Peg- 
asus aerial rigging, and the truck which 
carried it all. 





The Kaye Continental Circus, produced 


by Paul Kaye, worked its traditional 
Evansville, Indiana Shrine engagement 
from November 22-25. Acts included 
Doug Terranova with the Donnie Johnson 
tigers, David Rosaire's dogs, the Zoppe's 
chimps, the Hans Winn family's wheel of 
death and swaypole, the Flying Poemas, 
the Guerrero family on the wire high, and 
all fourteen Hawthorn elephants. Philip 
McDonald was the announcer, and Jack 
Cervone directed the band. Bill Hall, of 
“Tanbark Topics" fame, produced the 
Wilmington, Delaware Shrine Circus in 
ate May with Baron Julius Von Uhl's cats, 
the George Coronas elephants, and the 
juggling and teeterboarding Lang family. 
3ill Browning was bandmaster. 

A number of circuses found their niche 
playing fairs and festivals, often as free 
shows booked by carnivals or by the fairs 
themselves to attract patrons to the mid- 
way. These were generally small shows, 
usually one ring, which gave about an 
hour long presentation under canvas or in 
front of a grandstand. While many indoor 
producers booked fairs during the slack 
summer Shrine season, a few other com- 
panies specialized in this brand of big 
topping. 





Ringmaster in front of the one ring Lie- 
bel Family Circus. Dale Haynes photo 


The Liebel Family Circus from Dav- 
enport, Florida, played fairs in the Mid- 
west, East and South from late March 
through mid-November. The equipment 
moved on two large panel trucks and two 
trailers. The midway had pony and el- 
ephant rides. The tent was a 100' Eu- 
ropean style round top which sat about 
500. At Hilliard, Ohio in July the Liebel, 
Birchfield and Luna families put on the 
entire performance, everyone doubling. 
For example, owner Tomi Liebel did his 
one man band routine and juggled. 

The George Hanneford Circus per- 
formed at fairs in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. Under a two pole big top at 
the Canton, Ohio fair in late summer the 
actors included George Hanneford III, 
riding; Fabrini Bizzarro, single trapeze; 
Drougette's dogs; and the George Hanne- 
ford elephants. During much of the year 
wife Vicki Hanneford ran a circus at the 
Thunderbird Swap Shop, a giant flea mar- 
ket, in Fort Lauderdale. At various times 
Vincent Von Duke's tigers, the Urias mo- 
torcycle globe act, and the Winn's wheel 
of destiny worked this one. In a tragic 
note, an elephant handler was killed by 
one of his charges there. 

Peggy Klein Kaltenbach of Palatine, II- 
linois had a number of small town fairs 
and other dates in the Midwest and East 
during the spring and summer, some- 
times using the Circus Continental title. 
At Berrian Springs, Michigan in August 
she booked Bobby and Rosa Gibbs with 
the Donnie Johnson elephants, wire walk- 
er Herbie Weber, Alex Sebastian with his 
dogs, and foot juggler Barbara Van 
Voorden. Rick Legg was the announcer, 
and Don "Whizzer" Bridwell was pro- 
ducing clown. 

Dave Twomey's Happytime Circus’ 
25th year was not a happy anniversary as 


a fire in his truck destroyed his dogs and 
equipment, including the tent. Soon after, 
a new big top was purchased from An- 
chor. He nevertheless had some Cal- 
ifornia fairs, and also worked the Alaska 
State Fair 

John Winn's Europorama Circus also 
celebrated its 25th season. A grandstand 
show playing the Pacific Northwest in the 
spring and early summer, it used the Fly- 
ing Garcias, and Ken Drake's elephants 
which were the former Murray Hill herd 

John Robinson's Famous American Cir- 
cus, headed by Jerry and Sherry So- 
derquist, had festival dates in Florida in 
the spring. Erik and Bobbi Adams’ dogs, 
Bill and Donna Bannister with chimp and 
perch acts, Jan and Chuck Hutinger with 
unicycle and juggling routines, and Heidi 
Herriott with a miniature horse were 
among the presentations. A new entry 
was Circus Sahara which played fairs in 
the South, East, and New England 
Among the personnel were DuBois duo, 
cradle; Marie France, dogs; and Victoria 
Lee, foot juggling. Owner Dorian Blake 
performed magic in the show 

Carla Wallenda had her little circus at 
airs in the Midwest, East and South from 
uly through October. Jorge Barreda pro- 
duced the circus at the Mississippi State 
‘air. The Hans Winn Thrill Circus was at 
the Kentucky State Fair with high wire, 
aerial motorcycle, and sway pole pres- 
entations. Wini McKay, Chester Cable, 
and Bill Hollingshead produced the Old 
Fashioned American Circus at the Los 
Angeles County Fair from mid-August 
until September 7. The one ringer used an 
80' by 120' square end big top which sat 
500. Acts included Manuel and Jill Gon- 
calves, rola bola and sword balancing; 
Chester Cable, foot juggling; Bobby 
Moore, dogs; Kathleen Kaufman, single 
trapeze; and Gary and Kari Johnson, el- 
ephants. Shiela Winn was ringmistres 
and the music was taped. 
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The Farnum Bros. Circus apparently 
had some California fair dates, although 
it received no mention in industry pub- 
lications. Andy Swan's Swan Bros. Circus, 
a two man circus, performed at California 
fairs from May to October. The Backyard 
Circus used a 20' by 40' tent in which chil- 
dren were taught rudimentary circus 
skills at fairs and festivals. This attraction 
had six units which were franchised by 
Michael Searle. A similar operation was 
called A Neighborhood Circus 

Frisco Bros. Circus and Petting Zoo ap- 
peared at the Waco, Texas fair from Sep- 
tember 28-October 6 where owner Joe 
Frisco worked a single elephant act, Jenny 
Frisco had a mixed animal act with llamas 
and goats, and Jasmine and Didier Gi- 
raldo did a cradle routine. Other petting 
zoos, the heirs to the great animal exhibi- 
tions of the early 19th century, were 
owned by Robert W. Commerford, Joe 
Hedricks, Fred Wynn, Bob Jones, Dave 
Hale, and others. Commerford had el- 
ephants, camels, zebras, a giraffe, and a 
variety of small animals at the New York 
State Fair ground in January 

Other circus related activities on fair- 
grounds included the Rix family bear 
show which appeared as a single attrac- 
tion at many such events. A number of 
showfolks, Ken Benson for found 
work for varying lengths of time with the 
many pig racing companies which were 
immensely popular. Many single acts 
particularly those of an aerial and thrill 
nature, earned paychecks on exhibition 
grounds and at celebrations. A few side- 
shows, notably the one owned by Ward 
all and Christ Christ, continued that 
grand midway tradition 

A raft of small, mostly one ring shows 
layed indoor dates, usually functioning 
as a fund raising vehicle for charities 
such as PTA's and PTO's, which were un- 
able to contract with larger troupes. Often 
called "school shows" their 
oroclivity to perform in school auditor- 
iums and gyms, these aggregations usual- 
y toured from October to May, and gen- 
erally played smaller communities. They 
were the spiritual descendents of the 
small wagon circuses and hall shows that 
catered to small town audiences in the 
1890s. While employing only a small per- 
centage of the personnel in the industry, 
it was a growing and seemingly healthy 
segment of the business 

Big John Strong was the Barnum of the 
school shows with at least two units on 
tour through most of the year with one re- 
port indicating he had four units out for a 
short period. Playing from California to 
the Midwest and in Canada, his troupes 
used a variety of titles, such as Clown Ca- 
pades of Magic, Children's Variety Show 
and Santa's Christmas Show, In-ring tal- 
ent included Richard Oresto, foot juggling 


one, 


because of 
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Brooklyn Academy of Music 
FAMILY FUN SERIES 


presents 


-ZOPPE CIRCUS 


EUROP.: 


Europe’s famed one-ring 
circus featuring the 

renowned FLYING WALLENDAS 
and much more! 


3 PERFORMANCES ONLY! 


MARCH 23 & 24, 7:00PM 
MATINEE MARCH 24, 2:00PM 


BAM OPERA HOUSE 
Tickets: Adults $12.00. 
children (12 and under) $7.0¢ 


TICKETS ON SALE NOW-CALL TICKETMASTER 212-307-7171 


Brooklyn Academy of Mustc 
30 Lafayette Avenue 

Brooklyn, New York 11217 
Information 718-636-4100 


Also on sale at the BAM box 
office, the West Side Ticket 
Agency (251 West 45th Street) 


poodle, pot bellied pig, skunk, ma- 
caw, two house cats, two pigeons, 
fox, chicken and a raccoon. Leigh 
Ketcham was the show manager 
While details were murky, it ap- 
peared Nordmark also booked Har- 
ry Dubsky’s Circus Galaxy, another 
school show, for part of the year 

Ray MacMahon's Royal Amer- 
ican Circus had a spring run in the 
South, and a September 21-October 
17 string in Kansas, Arkansas and 
Mississippi. On the fall the 
{ Robert Zerbini family had dog, tra- 
péze and comedy sliding table acts, 
and David and Sissy Conners per- 
formed unicycle, and 
juggling routines 

The American Showtime Circus, 
owned by Tommy Lunsford, had 
spring and fall routes in the South, 
the latter lasting three months. John 
and Angela Stebbings with their 
poodles, Bobby and Sonya Fairchild 
with their whip and knife routine, 





dates 





teeterboard 





Alberto Zoppe's Circus Europa ap- 
peared in a number of theaters. Al House 
collection 


and juggling; Gary Holveck, magic; Eddie 
Steeples, bears; and Bob and Dixie Seaton, 
dogs and hand balancing 

Ron Bacon had his Famous Cole Circus 
in gyms and armories in the Ohio Valley 
during spring and fall tours. Personnel on 
the spring route included clowns Skin 
and Bones, juggler and teeterboardist 
Shane Hanson, Irving Hall with his uni- 
cycle and baboon acts, and the roller skat- 
ing Rolling Diamonds. Dick Johnson was 
the show manager and also did a magic 
routine in the performance. 

The Cole All Star Circus opened at Sal- 
amanca, New York on January 5 for its 
usual winter run in that state. Acts in- 
cluded Phil Chandler, magic; Fernando 
and Irene Bautista, juggling; Mike Snyder, 
clown; and Dora Bautista, contortion 
Owner Billy Martin did his gorilla parody 
routine. Jose Cole's Circus had its normal 
spring and fall tours in the upper Mid- 
west. In the spring Herbie Weber worked 
on the slack wire and Tom Demry had his 
animals 

Little information was available on Jim 
Nordmark's International All Star Circus, 
sometimes called Kristy Bros. The season 
apparently started in February and closed 
in September. At Syracuse on May 30 the 
acts included Bela Tabak with magic and 
a trained peacock routine, plate spinner 
Dusty Sadler, Joanne Wilson with the Af- 
rican elephant Baby Suzie, George Bertini 
on the unicycle and the tight wire, Be- 
linda Harper in her hula hoop turn, and 
Dale Wiseman with a mixed animal pres- 
entation which entailed a monkey, goat, 


“James Clement with his elephant 
Moxie, and clown Jim Ridenour were on 
the spring bill. Manager Stu Miller also 
>erformed illusions. Duke Keller was con- 
cession manager in the fall. Mike Naugh- 
ton's Yankee Doodle Circus was in New 
York and New England schools in the 
spring 

Showtime USA from Wellington, Ohio 
nad spring and fall indoor dates in the 
Midwest, particularly Ohio. On the fall 
run T. J. Howell juggled and owner Rick 
egg performed as Kelmar the magician. 
The Wonderland Circus appeared in 
South Carolina schools from January 29 to 
ebruary 23. Ramon Espana, balancing 
and rola bola; Paul Dean, clown; Jose- 
phine and Jacqueline Brafford, hair hang, 
juggling and doves; and Harry and Amy 
Mueller, cradle and trapeze were among 
the performers. Owner Bill Brickle was 
ringmaster and worked his dog act 

Sid Kellner's Great London Circus 
marched in California for short periods in 
the late spring and late fall. On the No- 
vember run were wire walker Herbie We- 
ber, foot juggler Chester Cable, magicians 
Charles and the Lady, puppeteer Ray 
Grant, and dog trainer Bobby Moore. The 
Gary Strong Circus had some summer 
dates, and a November 30-December 7 
run in Louisiana. On the winter tour the 
Conners family with juggling and uni- 
cycle routines, Ed Steeples' bears, the 
Schreiber family on rolling globes and 
with trained rabbits helped provide the 
entertainment. Phil Chandler was ring- 
master. Ron Morris had a series of dates 
from October 13 to November 23 from 
Colorado to Tennessee. 

Circus Fantasy began its inaugural sea- 
son with one dayers in West Virginia 


from March 25 to April 7, and a fall run 




















mid-October to early December 
Acts on the second tour included the 
Lang family with juggling and tee- 
terboard routines, Yvonne Stephens with 
her trained llama and dog acts, and Kevin 
Haines on the low wire. Owner Byron 
Bowman, a former rider with the Royal 
Lipizzan Show who had toured his own 
magic show for seven years, was the ring- 
master. Sponsoring the spring run was a 
retarded citizens group; in the fall, it was 
a missing and abused children organiza- 
tion 

Sparling Bros 


from 


Circus, produced by 
George Garden of the famous Canadian 
circus family, had five weeks in Ontario 
in the spring playing mostly hockey 
rinks. The program included Super Dave 
Knoderer with his high school horse 
Souveran and his comedy mule act, Al- 
bert and Jeanette Rix's bears, hand balanc- 
er Pedro Morales, Phil and Francine 
Schacht with Dondi the elephant, and the 
Sensational Leighs on a space wheel. Gail 
Jamieson was the ringmistress. Al Sten- 
cell, a fixture on the Canadian indoor 
scene for years, kept his Century All Star 
Circus in the barn to research a history of 
the carnival business in the Dominion 
Marc Verreault had his Cirque Uni- 
versale in Eastern Canada in the spring 
Among the features were Mike Clark's 
cats, Bill Morris’ elephants, a Dave Smith 
cannon, Jack Cook's comedy car, and Vic- 
tor Flores on the high wire. Pierre Jean 
was ringmaster. Verreault also had a tent- 
ed show called Cirque des Etoiles in Que- 
bec from late June to September. Connie 
Welde's jaguars and leopards, Tom Dem- 
ry's elephant and ponies, Jean Marc St 
Jules on rola bola and juggling, and the 
Arias balancing act were on the bill 
G. B. Walten's Variety Circus appeared 
in a school gym at Louisville, Ohio and 
presumably other towns near year's end 
with Mickey Dee in a duck act, magician 
Paul Lee, and Curtis 
Cainan with his pigs 
Periwinkle's Variety 
Show, owned by Chuck 
and Bambi Burnes, had 
what appeared to be 
spot dates in California 
in the summer and in 
December, and a Mid- 
west and Southwest run 
in December. At Fort 
Worth on December 21 
performers included the 
Erin duo, juggling; Da- 
vid Hira, vent; Willy 
Waltens and company, 
hand balancing; and Ca- 
thy Garcia, aerial act 
Burnes was ringmaster 
He also produced the 
Burnes Bros Inter- 
national Circus at the 





Lancaster, California fairgrounds on July 
4 and perhaps other days. Acts included 
the Flying Farfans on the Russian swing; 
Chester Cable, foot juggling; Cherl Shaw- 
ver's elephant; the Jordan sisters, wheel of 
death; and Sylvester and Barbara Braun, 
whips and roping 

Bill Garden's Holiday Hippodrome 
show supposedly had a few dates, al- 
though it received no press clippings 
Likewise, if Jim Russell's Peanut Circus 
toured in 1990, it did so without leaving 
finger prints. The only indication that 
Rudy Jacobi had his Rudy Bros. Circus 
out was an ad early in the year for phone 
promoters. The Circle City Circus, owner 
unknown, was in Dothan, Alabama and 
presumably elsewhere in the fall. Dianne 
Wilson with her seals and dogs, Felipi 
Vazquez on the single trapeze and hula 
hoopist Belinda Harper were on this one 

Other indoor circuses included the So- 
viet Acrobatic Circus, produced by Don 
Hughes, whose cross country tour lasted 
from December 5, 1989 to May 15. The 
show had twenty-seven performers who 
walked a tight and a slack rope, skated, 
juggled, contorted, and clowned. It ap- 
peared at Washington's Kennedy Center 
in March, and that same month the per- 
sonnel toured the Circus World Museum 
after performing at Baraboo's venerable 
Al Ringling Theater 

Gary Lashinsky's International Circus 
Royal went to Alaska for the third 
straight summer. Among those making 
the trip were the Flying Valentines, the 
Wainwright living statues, and ring 
master David King 

Alberto Zoppe's one ring Circus Eu- 
ropa had a number of theater dates in the 
Midwest, South and East, including one 


The Pickle Family Circus used striking 
graphics in its literature as shown in this 
ticket order form 


at Brooklyn's Academy of Music 
The Pickle Family Circus appeared on 
the West Coast, Arizona and Texas, fin- 
ishing the year with its annual Christmas 
time appearance in its home town of San 
Francisco. The tour was shorter than usu- 
al as the personnel spent much of the first 
half of the year learning new skills under 
the tutelage of the artistic director of Chi- 
na's Nanjing Acrobatic Troupe. The two 
hour show, entitled "La La Luna Sea," was 
a mixture of clowning and serious rou- 
tines including contortion, trapeze, wire 
walking, and juggling, all of which was 
done with the wit and charm associated 
with Pickle Family productions. The story 
line, which dramatized the importance of 
art in society and everyday life, may have 
been the most philosophical concept ever 
attempted by a circus. While the company 
was an ensemble that de-emphasized in- 
dividual performers, Joan Mankin as 
Queenie Moon, a_ boisterous female 
clown, was the main character. An early 
September appearance in Alameda, Cal- 
ifornia was the troupe's last side walled 
outdoor stand as the company decided to 
play only indoor in the foreseeable future. 
The Great Circus Bim Bom from the So 
viet Union was the 1990 winner of the 
Tim McCoy Ill-Fated Tour Award. The 
show, named after two famous nine- 
teenth century Russian clowns, conducted 
rehearsals in Wheeling, West Virginia and 
had an April 25 to July 22 route booked 
After averaging only 1100 patrons for the 
seven performances at the initial engage- 
ment in Hershey, Pennsylvania, the show 
moved to Knoxville where it died after 
equally dismal business. While sub- 
sequent events were not entirely clear, it 
appeared that the Kuwaiti backer of the 
tour withdrew his support at this point 
Rather than going to Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee, the next town, the personnel end- 
ed up stranded in Atlanta without food or 
shelter. About this time a 
judge in Georgia issued 
an arrest warrant for the 
Kuwaiti for writing 
$58,000 worth of rubber 
checks in West Virginia 
The Kuwaiti eventually 
surfaced, charging that 
the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars he in- 
vested in the show 
through a California pro- 
motion company "simply 
disappeared." By fall, the 
FBI and the Los Angeles 
police were investigating 
the California promoter 
for possible violations of 

fraud and theft laws. 

Meanwhile, attempts to 
book the moribund show 
fell through. When a deal 
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International Showbusiness Inc. 
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tue Pedre and 
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KNOXVILLE CIVIC COLISEUM 
Tue., May 1 & Wed., May 2 
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p.m. 
WBIR-TV & WIVK Family Matinee—Aill tickets $6.00! 


The Circus Bim Bom from Russia had 
an excellent performance and a hard luck 
season. Newspaper ad is from the sec- 
ond and closing stand. John Moss collec- 
tion 


to put some Bim Bom acts in Las Vegas 
Landmark Hotel fell through, some of the 
performers were stranded a second time 
Show personnel survived on hand outs in 
both Atlanta and Las Vegas. Some of the 
troupers finally went home in late August 
courtesy of Steven Leber, producer of the 
Moscow Circus. Others, including Bim 
Bom's managing director Yuri Turkin and 
his family, sought political asylum in this 
country 

Circus Oz, the wave show 


new from 


20 


y 
GOOAULL tour 








Australia, invaded America again 
with short appearances in Berke- 
ley, California and Knoxville, 
Tennessee before playing New 
York City for two and a half weeks 
in June. The per- 
formance com- 
bined standard 
circus routines 
with satire and an 
occasional __ polit- 
ical barb. With 
about twenty per- 
formers, a_ live 
band playing orig- 
inal music and no 
animals, the per- 
formance was de- 
scribed as "“post- 
nodern" in 
k, and ap- 
pealed to avant 
grade audiences 
more than to con- 
ventional ones 
Circus Avalon 
another for- 
new wave 
The seven- 
teen member British troupe used an 
Alice in Wonderland theme in their 
satirical performance. The Knox- 
ville opening was almost missed 
when props were held in 
rantine in Cincinnati because cus- 
tom officials thought the costume cases-- 
marked "paws, ears, giraffe" and the like 
were animal parts. The misunder- 
standing was rectified at the last moment 
and the debut went on as scheduled 
The non profit Make A Circus, in its 
sixteenth year, appeared in parks, 
reation centers and auditoriums in the 
San Francisco and Sacramento areas from 
June to October. Titled "The Mouth that 
Roared," a one hour play with a secular 
self help message, the show featured ba- 


was Sponsored by 
eign 


show 


qua- 


rec- 


sic circus 


One of the features at the Dells Cross- 
roads Amusement Park in Wisconsin was 

s Elephant Round Up with fourteen John 
Guar elephants. Sheelagh Jones photo. 


iums 


——_ 
skills and conducted a workshop teaching 
them to kids 


The Oriental version of the circus was 


well represented in theaters and auditor- 


A Chinese acrobatic troupe called 
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Circus Oz from Australia made a v 
appearan n America. Newspaper ad 
is for June New York engagement. Fred 
Pfening III collection 


Bao Dao was in Florida early in the yec 
It may have been the same company that 
was billed as the Acrobats of Taiw 
when it appeared in San Francisco | n 
April. Another Chinese offering was the 
She anghai Acrobats and Imperial Warriors 
of the Peking Opera which was around 
Chicago in the fall. The Forbidden City 
Acrobats of China debuted on July 5 at 
Stony Brook, New York. Headed by Bill 
Fagan, the troupe played fairs, parks and 
auditoriums 

Circuses popular attractions at 
amusement and theme parks. The Circus 
World Museum's show featured Lou Ann 
Jacobs’ elephants, Jorge Barreda's _ lions 
the Flying Ibarras, and juggler T. J. How- 
ell. Jimmy Williams and Bill Machtel pro- 
vided the clowning. Dave SaLoutos ‘was 
the singing ringmaster, and Rick Percy di- 
rected the band. The museum acquired 
two more historic Ringling winter quar- 
ters’ building during the year, and in 
March was the subject of the cover story 
in Boys’ Life. 

Jim Grogan's Dells Crossroads park in 
the Wisconsin Dells was strongly circus 
themed. Acts included Gerard Soules’ 
poodles, Irvin Hall's baboons, Ron and 
Joy Holiday's Cat Dancers illusion, the 
Flying Poemas, and Brett Marshall on a 
BMX bike. Grogan's elephant round-up 
was a fascinating production, combining 
traditional circus routines with dem- 


were 











onstrations of pachyderms in work situa- 
tions. John Cueno's fourteen elephants 
provided the talent with assistance from 
Roy Wells, Cindy Herriott, Gary Thomas, 
and Ted Polke 
The Catskill Game Farm in Catskill, 
New York provided a summer home for 
3uckles Woodcock's elephants, Joe and 
3etty Naud's chimps, and Dave Hale's lib- 
erty camels. The latter were presented by 
ivy Karoly. Tampa's Busch Gardens em- 
ployed jugglers Dieter Tasso and T. J. 
Jowell, the hand balancing Alexis broth- 
ers, cloud swinger Pedro Reis at various 
times during the year. Parc Safari in Hem- 
mingford, Quebec had a theatrical show 
which used circus acts. The Land of Little 
Jorses in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania fea- 
tured equine numbers produced by John 
and Mary Ruth Herriott 
RIP: Boardwalk and Base- 
ball (nee Circus World) 
which Anheuser-Busch 
closed in January 

Three circuses provided 
the means for outreach ef- 





forts for three religious per- 

suasions. The Royal Lich- 

tenstein Circus from San 

Jose, California, in its 19th 

season, was the oldest show 

of its type on the road. It 

criss-crossed the country 

playing 200 cities indoors in 

auditoriums and gyms, and 

side walled outdoors at 

malls, festivals and fairs. 

Founder Nick Weber, a Jes- 

uit Priest, was ringmaster, 

presented dogs, monkeys 

and a horse named Dan Rice. Other acts 

included juggling, rola bola, and wire 

walking. The moral and ethical lessons 

were put over softly in two fables pre- 

sented as part of the performance. Billing 

itself as "the world's smallest complete 

circus," it laid off for part of the summer. 
Circus Kingdom, sponsored by the Cal- 

vary United Methodist Church in Pitts- 

burgh, toured the Midwest and East from 

June 5 to August 20. Most of the stands 

where in gyms, although the show did a 

few outdoor dates, including five days 

under canvas. The fifteen performers, all 

college students, presented wire walking, 

single trapeze, juggling, trampoline and 

other routines. Founder L. David Harris 

was unable to travel with the company 

for most of the season due to his hospital- 

ization 
This show had a refreshing philosophy 

which included making the troupe a place 

where religious commitments were 

shared and developed. Two other goals 

were to provide an apprenticeship for as- 

piring circus performers, and to preserve 

traditional circus music. The show was re- 

markably successful in achieving its mis- 








sion as eight performers from the 1990 
tour signed contracts with other circuses 
at season's end, joining a number of other 
alumni in the business, and the show's 
nine piece band was one of the largest on 
the road. 

Circus Maranatha, the most evangel- 
ically oriented of the three, had at least a 
September date in Cincinnati, and two 
Florida engagements in November, all 
sponsored by churches. At Cincinnati the 
personnel included magician Dan Rector, 
Phil and Francine Schacht with Dondi the 
elephant, ventriloquist Tim Tice, and illu- 
sionists Ron and Joy Holiday. Rick Dority 
was the ringmaster and Leo Mascitto 
headed the band. Founder Tino Wallenda 
Zoppe did hand balancing, high wire and 
discussed his faith 


Personnel of Circus Kingdom, one of 
three religiously oriented shows on the 
road. David Harris photo 


The spot date was alive and well in 


1990. Very little information was pub: 
lished in the trade press on numerous cir- 
cuses which were small in either length of 
route or physical size, or may have been 
bookings by well known producers using 
a different title or whose connection was 
not explicit in news reports. While these 
troupes were an insignificant segment of 
the industry, they exemplified the fluidity 
and transitory nature of the modern cir- 
cus in which a show could literally be 
here today and gone tomorrow 

Dave Hale and Tom Demry oe on Cir- 
cus Fantasy indoors in Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri in February with their animals 
and an assist from ringmaster Peter Stur- 
gis who performed magic, the hand bal- 
ancing Clayton family, and clown Bob 
Kilmar. Paul Kohler produced a show for 
employees of the Kodak Company in 
Rochester, New York from December 7 to 
9. Performers included Billy Barton, Lou 
Ann Jacobs, Jorge Barreda, the Dancing 


Gauchos, and the Urias motorcycle globe 
troupe 
Dwight Damon produced a circus at 
East Aurora, New York in late August 
that had the Zoppe riders, the Welde 
leopards, and juggler Frankie Columbo 
on the program. Sacramento saw a one 
ring tenter in May to benefit the art mu- 
seum and symphony. Talent included the 
Farfan family who had their wheel of des- 
tiny and trapeze act on the bill 
The Rimwood Circus, produced by the 
Espana family, debuted at Englewood, 
Florida on November 10-11 under canvas 
This one featured a story line called "The 
Phantom of the Circus” written by former 
Ringling-Barnum ringmaster and author 
Kristopher Antekeier. Performers _ in- 
cluded Kay Rosaire with her cats, Bill 
Morris with his elephants, Manuel 
Goncalves on the rola bola, and 
the Flying Espanas. Le Cirque 
Imaginaire, a three person troupe, 
appeared in Boston and Chicago 
theaters. 

Arthur Duchek, of Sir 
and Goldie high wire 
booked a circus at New Jersey's 
Meadowlands from June 22 to July 
8 using, among others, Lilliana 
Kristensen’s cats and the Nock's 
swaypoles. Frank Curry had his 
annual Nashville date in January, 
earlier than usual. The Winterfest 
Circus Spectacular was held at 
Southfield, Michigan in January 
Among the talent were the Great 
Wallendas, straightjacket escape 
artist Michael Griffin, and Tim 
Kappa and Yves Milord on the 

trampoline 

The Sunshine Magic Circus played two 
dates and possibly more in Connecticut in 
March and April. Bob Good and his son 
appeared in a hand balancing routine, 
and Jon Marcus did magic. A church near 
Los Angeles sponsored a circus in De- 
cember in which rider James Zoppe, foot 
juggler Chester Cable, elephant trainers 
Kari and Gary Johnson, and dog trainer 
Bobby Moore appeared. Veteran Parley 
Baer was ringmaster. Special honoree at 
the performance was ninetysomething 
Anna Louise Hutchinson McCarthy, the 
last survivor of Barnum and Bailey's tour 
of Europe from 1897 to 1902, and daugh- 
ter of circus great Charles Hutchinson 

Montie Montana had Buffalo Bill's Wild 
West ina Feutnigne California auditor- 
ium from March 22-25. Acts included Don 
Anderson's white ores troupe. A pro- 
duction called Pawnee Bill Wild West was 
presented in May at Pawnee Bill State 
Park in Oklahoma. The Miller Bros. Cir- 
cus, produced by Gilbert Miller, was in 
Los Angeles in May. Something ominous- 
ly called the Dark Circus was in San Fran- 
cisco in August. Something else called the 


Arthur 
fame, 
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Hugo Zacchini, the human cannonball, 
appeared at the Milwaukee Great Circus 
Parade grounds. Nancy Cutlip photo 


Unicorn Circus was in Starrucca, Penn- 
sylvania during the summer. 

Two American troupes did all their cir- 
cusing outside this country. Circus Bruno, 
headed by Bruno Loyal, did poorly in the 


South Pacific early in the year. Some of 


the performers were stranded with cat 
trainer Helen Carpenter having a par- 
ticularly harrowing experience getting 
back to the U. S. Armando Farfan Sr. took 
a show titled Tokyo Dome Circus to Ja- 
pan in December. Making the trek were 
cat trainer Kay Rosaire, the Flying Far- 
fans, and clowns Tim and Gigi Tegge. 
Mark Van Cleave led a five piece band. 
The youth circus was well represented 
in 1990. Paul Pugh's Wenatchee Youth 
Circus side walled it in the Pacific North- 
west from June to August. Circus of the 
Kids, headed by Bruce Pfeffer, taught 
children circus skills which they later per- 
formed in an upstate New York camp. It 
also surfaced in Florida and Tennessee in 








the winter and spring. The Great 
All American Youth Circus per- 
formed in Redlands, California in 
une after a couple of years in hia- 
tus. 

Rob Mermin's Circus Smirkus 
was a small tenter which appeared 
in New England on and off from 
uly to September. The actors, all 
aged ten to seventeen, were stu- 
dents at his circus camp. At a few 
performances a group of Soviet 
children augmented the American 
talent as part of an exchange pro- 
gram. The Florida State University 
‘lying High Circus was featured at 

Callaway Gardens in Georgia over 

the summer. 

Peru, Indiana's Circus City Fes- 
tival Circus was held in mid-July 
with performers from local schools 
Honored guests were Tommy Hanne- 
ford, Joe Bauer, and Kay Rosaire. The 
High Flyers Family Circus was held in 
Bloomington, Illinois. Sarasota's ven- 

erable Sailor Circus was produced in 
April. 

An interesting variation of the youth 
circus was the National Circus Project, a 
non profit group which taught children 
rudimentary skills and gave brief exhibi- 
tions. Founded by JeanPaul Jenack, the 
troupe's purpose was to preserve and 
promote traditional circus arts. Among 
the performers were Alexander Frisch of 
the Moscow Circus and Alexandre Slau- 
gotnis who spent some time with Circus 
Jaeger. They were part of an exchange 
program with the Soviet Union in which 
two American members of the company 
appeared on a Russian circus. The or- 
ganization appeared at 302 schools, giv- 





ing over six hundred performances and 
almost 2500 workshops 

A number of charity circuses were put 
on by generous troupers during the year. 
Many well known performers participat- 
ed inthe circus held in conjunction with 


Circus Smirkus appeared in New Eng- 
land under canvas with its youthful cast 
Don James photo. 
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January's Sarasota circus festival at- 
tracted dignitarites from around the coun- 
try. Fred Pfening, Jr. (I.) and Joe Brad- 
bury were among them. Rare photo offers 
conclusive evidence that they are not the 
same person as is often rumored 


Sarasota's circus festival in January in- 
cluding Mary Ruth Herriott with a dog 
and pony routine, clowns Skin and Bones, 
the Cristiani brothers on the trampoline, 
Bucky Boger with his buffalo, the Tommy 
Hanneford elephants, contortionist Ru- 
dolph Delmonte, and Dave Knoderer's 
with his comedy mule. Charles Schlar- 
baum directed the band. The Gibsonton, 
Florida Showman's Club Circus was held 
on January 13. The performance was pro- 
duced by Billy Rogers under a tent donat- 
ed by Allan Hill. The December 8 Show- 
folks of Sarasota Circus was produced by 
Serge Coronas. Performers included cat 
trainer Eddie Schmidt, cloud swinger 
Kristine Herriott, bear trainer John Welde, 
and the high wire walking Los Guerros 
The elephants were some of Axel Gauti- 
er's charges from Ringling-Barnum, Allan 
Hill's herd, and Mike La Torres’ Susie. 

Numerous individual circus acts 
worked sport shows, trade shows, car 
dealershi corporate events, cruise 
ships, even half times of sporting events 
Nevada and New Jersey casino show- 
rooms provided employment for many 
acts including Tito Gaona and his flying 
troupe which appeared at Circus Circus 
Casino in Reno. The Arabian Nights Din- 
ner Theater, near Orlando, presented a 
show featuring many styles of equestrian- 
ism. Veteran showman Gaylord Maynard 
created the production number. 

The Flying Vasquez, formerly of Ring- 
ling-Barnum, won a gold clown at the 
Monte Carlo Circus Festival early in the 
year. The Flying Espanas won a silver 
clown as did the hand balancing Alexis 
brothers who later appeared on Big Ap- 
ple. Pedro Reis of Big Apple and ex- 
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Red Hartman, wild animal trainer 


Ringling-Barnum cat man Larry allen 
Dean were also on the bill. Beatty-Cole 
co-owner John Pugh was a judge 

In other news, Peru's International Cir- 
cus Hall of Fame inducted Ben Wallace, 
Clifford Vargas, Catherine Hanneford 
and Pinito Del Oro. The organization also 
acquired title to the former American Cir- 
cus Cor 290Oration Winter quarters New 
members of Sarasota's Ring of Fame were 
May Wirth, Harold Alzana, Fay Al- 
exander, the Zacchini brothers, and Dr. J 
Y. Henderson 

Delavan, Wisconsin's Clown Hall of 
Fame added Joseph Grimaldi, Bob Kee- 
shan, Leon McBryde, Larry Harmon, and 
Willard Scott to the roster. The marginal 
clown backgrounds of a few of the in- 
ductees was criticized by some pro- 
fessionals. In other clown news, the Em- 
mett Kelly Clown Festival was held in 
Houston, Missouri in May, and Clinton, 
lowa held its Felix Adler Days in June 

Henry Ringling North was given final 
approval Sarasota's Ringling Museum 
board to bury John and Mabel Ringling 
and his mother Ida Ringling North on the 
museum grounds. Bridgeport's Barnum 
Museum had an exhibit of circus 
as did the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. Personnel who did time on Ben 
Davenport's Dailey Bros. Circus held a re. 
union in Sarasota during festival week 

A group called Al Ringling Theater 
Friends was formed in Baraboo to raise 
$400,000 to purchase the elegant venue. 
Jean Ringling, Chappie Fox, and Bob Par- 
kinson were among the board members. 
The Tom Mix Festival was held in Las Ve- 
gas in September. Television's popular 
Circus of the Stars had its fifteenth annual 
airing in November. The magazine Special 
Report, which was distributed to doctors’ 








Dosters 








Tony Diano, former owner of Big Tom- 
my, and Diano Bros. Circus 


offices, had an article entitled "The New 
Circus" which featured Pickle Family, 
Cirque du Soleil, and Big Apple 

While every season removes some well- 
known names from the rolls, it seemed 
that 1990 took more than its share of 
prominent individuals. Deaths during the 
year included: Mark Anthony (nee Gal- 
kowsi), clown; Jack Bailey, former co- 
owner of Circus Vargas; Tom Barron, re 
tired clown; Jennie Borsetti, aerialist; 
Tony Diano, former show owner; James 
Douglass, spec and costume designer; 
Yvonne Fornasari, performer; Bill Green, 
CHS charter member; Abe Goldstein, old 
time clown; Joseph "Red" Hartman, cat 
trainer; Dr. Ralph Hartman, friend to the 
profession; Hal Haviland, clown and an- 
imal trainer; John Hurdle, former director 
of the Ringling Museum of the Circus. 
Bobby Johnson, former Ringling-Barnum 
concession boss; Fred Johnson, legendary 
banner artist; Bill Kay, Shrine circus pro- 
ducer; Lloyd Morgan, Sr., retired Ring- 
ling-Barnum boss; Sam T. Polack, Shrine 


Mark Anthony, clown 
circus producer; Felix Salmaggi, retired 
Ringling-Barnum executive; John Walker, 
veteran showman; John Welde Sr., bear 
trainer; and Gilbert Wilson, clown 

An overview of this nature would be 
impossible without the generous help of 
many friends, both in and out of the busi- 
ness, who sent me a steady stream of clip- 
pings, photos, notes, programs, and other 
useful data which complimented my own 
research. Whatever errors this compila 
tion contains, and I fear there are many, 
are the result of my misinterpreting the 
data or bad judgement. Whatever merit is 
due in large measure to their thought- 
fulness and I thank them all. They are 
Wilbert Bender, Bill Biggerstaff, Joe Brad- 
bury, Arnold Brito, Jerry Cash, Herb 
Clement, Jim Dunwoody, Bill Elbirn, Car- 
la Emerson, Mary Jane Foote, Bobby 
Gibbs, Roland Gibbs, John Goodall, Paul 
Gutheil, Deborah Haney, Struppi Hanne- 
ford, L. David Harris, Al House, George 
Hubler, Don James, JeanPaul Jenack, Ed 
Jones, Sheelagh Jones, Blake Kellogg, Orin 
King, Bob Kitchen, Jim Lawrence, Frank 
Mara, Bill Millsap, Johnny Moss, David 
Orr, Bob Parkinson, Greg Parkinson, Tom 
Parkinson, Fred Pfening Jr., John Po- 
lacsek, Scott Pyles, Richard J. Reynolds 
III, Frank Robie, Walter Searfoss, David 
Shaheen, Mike Sporrer, Al Stencell, John 
Still, Bob Stoddard, Allan Stopyra, Leroy 
Sweetland, Tim and Gigi Tegge, Stuart 
Thayer, Frank Thompson, Enrico and 
Debbie Wallenda, Bill Whitney, Warren 
Wood, and William Woodcock. My apol- 





ogies if I have missed anyone. As always, 


Don Marcks' Circus Report was _ in- 
dispensable. Issues of Amusement Busi 
ness, Showfolks of Sarasota Newsletter, White 
Tops and various CFA top and tent pub- 
lications were also useful 
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New Year's 
Greetings 


To all our Circus and Carny Friends 
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Al and Shirley Stencell 


Royal Bros.--Martin & Downs--Super Circus International-- 
Century All Star Circus 
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aes x GIVEAWAY 


<> JOIN US AT THE 
* PERU ARMORY, 


77 GERMAN AVENUE, 
PERU, INDIANA 


SATURDAY, 
MARCH 16, 1991 





7:00 pm 


TICKETS: $100°° (Admits Two) 
GRAND PRIZE! 
er ean ; All proceeds go toward the Circus Hall of 
(Valued at '19,913) . Fame opening in late 1991. 
Color: Mica Ruby . 
lie Evening includes cocktail buffet, cash 
bar, countdown giveaway with dozens of 
prizes and the chance to meet Circus 
fans from all over the country. 


WE HAVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF TICKETS! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE CONTACT: 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUS HALL OF FAME 
P.O. BOX 700 PERU, IN 46970 


OR PHONE: (317) 472-7553 

















































































































== SEE YOU THERE! 
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he season of 1920 
saw the emergence of 
Jerry Mugivan, Bert 
Bowers and Ed Ballard as 
a major factor in the circus 
business. They were Ring- 
ling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey's greatest competi- 
tion. Mugivan and Bowers 
had purchased the John 
Robinson circus on March 
6, 1916 and Hagenbeck- 
Wallace on December 18, 
1918. Following this pur- 
chase they were joined by 
Ed Ballard who provided 
extensive financing for 
their operations. In 1920 
they toured these shows on thirty cars 
each. In addition they took out a new fif- 
teen car circus using the Howes Great 
London title. The three shows created se- 
rious opposition for the Greatest Show on 
Earth 
The routes of the three shows were cor- 
dinated so that although they were in the 
same territory they did not play the same 
towns on dates close to each other 
The 1920 tour of the Hagenbeck- 
Wallace Circus received little coverage in 
the Billboard or elsewhere. Neither were 
there many fans taking enough interest in 
the show to record it in photographs 
Equipment inventories, sizes of the tents 
and other information available for other 
Hagenbeck seasons were not recorded for 
the 1920 tour. And while a com- 
prehensive route book was published no 
comments of daily events were reported 
The February 14 Billboard carried the 
first Hagenbeck advertisement of the sea- 
son wanting a trainer for the lion, tiger 
and puma wild animal acts. This was the 
first indication of the changes to come in 
the program. Emil Schweyer had been the 
wild animal trainer on the show for many 
years but now had been let go or he had 
been offered work elsewhere. The ad 
brought another trainer, John Helliot, 
who larer became prominent in the field 
for many years on various shows in- 
cluding Ringling-Barnum 
Two weeks later a half page ad ap- 
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Shalof; lunch car counter- 
men to write W. E. Ba- 
ney; candy stand people to 
write George Davis; big top 
tractor drivers, canvasmen, 
and seatmen to write Wil- 








BY GORD ey 
a Vnu % 


peared in the Billboard indicating a need 
for people in just about every branch of 
the circus. Among those needed were rid- 
ers, aerialists and a flying return act, ac- 
robats of all kinds, wild animal trainers 
and any “other acts suitable for a high 
class circus." The Hagenbeck-Wallace Cir- 
cus advertised itself as the "Highest Class 
Circus in the World,” with the slogan ap- 
pearing on many of the wagons. The ad 
listed twenty-six categories of performers 
and nineteen other categories of jobs 
needed 

The listing of people needed provides a 
good idea of the variety of staff required 
They were: clowns; band, all instruments 
including air calliopist playing by note 
(an interesting requirement); and a steam 
calliope player, all to write Dick Martin, 
band leader; wild west people to write 
Harry A. Hill; side show freaks to feature, 
novelty performers, oriental dancers and 
musicians to write Arthur Hoffman; and 
black musicians and performers to write 
R. N. Jackson; ticket department to write 
Ray Dick; assistant trainmaster, trainmen, 
polers, chalkers to write George Brown; 
sleeping car porters to write to Mose 


A Hagenbeck-Wallace cookhouse wag- 
on with a six horse hitch in the West Ba- 
den, Indiana winter quarters about 1921 
Pfening Archives 


liam (Cap) Curtis; draft 
stock crew, 4, 6, 8, and 10 
horse drivers, train team 
drivers, horse shoers, ring 
stock to write 
George Stumpf; side show 
canvas crew to write Wil- 
liam O'Day; annex crew to 
write Bert Noyes; light de- 
partment to Shanty Web- 
ber; props to write Charley 
Brady 
partment to write Mrs. William Curtis; 
and cookhouse crew, waiters, good pastry 
cook to write Charles Davis. A contract- 
ing agent, press agent and 24 four agents 
were needed for the advance. Ed ( 
Knupp was hiring this personnel 

The show also wanted painters, car- 
penters, strippers, letterers and wood- 
workers for the winter quarters 

The bottom of the ad listed for sale bag 


grooms 


wardrobe de- 


gage wagons, a Deagan unafon, Shetland 
ponies, sixty sets of pony harness and one 
American bison. This was the surplus left 
over from the 1918 show purchase which 
the owners finally decided to sell as it 
was no longer needed 

The show was now ready to take to the 
road and an ad in the April 15 Billboard 
asked all those who had been engaged to 
report to the heads of the departments 
which were the same as those appearing 
in the February 28 ad. The circus train 
was to leave West Baden April 19 for Vin- 
cennes where rehearsals were to be held 
April 20 for an opening on April 22. This 
ad also stated that the show still wanted a 
wire act of three people or more and aeri- 
al acts. A few more experienced country 
bill posters were also needed 

The Hagenbeck show, managed by Bert 
Bowers, moved on thirty cars, the same 
number as in 1919. There were two ad- 
vance advertising cars, seven stocks, four- 
teen flats and seven sleepers. The sleepers 
were painted orange with silver lettering. 
The title was painted on the sides and the 
roof of the cars. Historians William 
Woodcock and Richard Conover stated 
that the show purchased a number of new 
steel cars from the Mt. Vernon firm for 
the 1920 season, including 70 and 72 foot 
flats, a stock car and a sleeper. Photo- 
graphs of the 1920 Hagenbeck show taken 
by Ralph Miller in Memphis, Tennessee 
on September 6 show only sixty foot 
wooden flats. Some 72 foot steel flats may 
have been on the show but there is no 
photographic evidence to prove that. All 
the flats on the 1921 show were 72 foot 
steel cars 

















For the first time in sever- 
al years the circus did not 
open in Cincinnati, and did 
not play that city during the 
season. After the opening in 
Vincennes the show moved 
to Terre Haute followed by 
Indianapolis. 


The Hagenbeck show 
then moved into Kentucky 
at Louisville followed by 
Shelbyville for an afternoon 
only. Matinees only were 
also given in Lexington and 
Richmond. While both Shel- 
byville and Richmond were 
not large towns they were 
not too small either and it is 
presumed they were mat- 
inees only because they 
were farming communities 
which were often not played at night 
Cynthiana and Newport, across the river 
from Cincinnati, were played on April 30 
and May 1. 

A Billboard reporter visited the show in 
Newport with his article appearing in the 
May 8 issue. It was headlined: "Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace draws crowds at New- 
port, Kentucky 

"Show is up to usual standard of ex- 
cellence and presents meritorious pro- 
gram-featured animal acts retained--side 
show is especially good. 

"Considering the fact that Greater Cin- 
cinnati had had a surfeit of outdoor 
shows during the week, John Robinson 
on Monday and Tuesday and three car- 
nivals showing the entire week--the en- 
gagement of the Hagenbeck-Wallace Cir- 
cus at Newport, Kentucky, on Saturday 
afternoon and evening was an excellent 
one. At neither the afternoon nor evening 
performance was there a sellout, but there 
were good crowds at both performances, 
especially the evening show. The weather 
was ideal. 

"The Hagenbeck-Wallace show this 
year is up to its usual standard of ex- 
highly en- 
tertaining and meritorious program. The 
work of the various per- 
formers is uniformly 
good, being enhanced 
by the natty costumes 
worn. The ring stock is 
in prime condition and 
shows careful training. 

"The menagerie in- 
cludes a splendid array 
of animals. On account 
of a lack of space the 
menagerie top could not 
be put up. 

"George Connors, 
equestrian director, di- 
re the performanc 





cellence, and presents a 


Mayme Gilmore and her snake making 
an opening of the Hagenbeck-Wallace 
side show in 1920. Sam Chapman photo. 


with skill and keeps everything moving 
smoothly and with speed. Bert Cole, a 
leader among announcers, was in ex- 
cellent voice, and his announcements 
could be heard with ease in all parts of 
the big top 


"The clowning with the show is one 
of its features, and _ includes the fol- 
lowing well-known joeys: Abe Aronson, 
Joe Coyle, Walter Goodenough, Three 
Lindsays, Louie Balmonden, Three Hartig 
Brothers, Billie Hart, Kid Kennard, Ed 
Raymond, Jack Reese, Dan Carnegie, Kyo 
Cook, J. H. Warner, Tom Callahan, Al 
Brady, Ray Glaum and Doc Soddard 

"The big band, under the leadership of 
Dick Masters, rendered a fine musical 
program. Master's musicians include Earl 
Moss, Bennie Waters, S. M. Roach. W. 
Simpson, Fred Melvin, Al Lauber, George 
Von Atkinson, F. A. Mathers, Fritz Wal- 


The Great Wallace bay window hippo 
cage on Hagenbeck-Wallace in 1920 
Ralph Miller photo 


don. F. V. LaVelle, H. J. 
Mohring, L. J. Moss, 
Thomas Slack, G. C Mont- 
gomery, Roy Bassett, E. L 
Schenburg, W. H. Snyder, 
James Johnson, Robert 
Steinmetz and Mrs. F. V 
LaVelle, on the air 
liope. 
"Big show staff 
"Mugivan and Bowers, 
owners; Bert Bowers, 
manager; H. E. Sarig, 
treasurer; Wells W. Ed- 
ward, assistant; Ed C 
Knupp, general agent and 
rail contractor; W. E. 
Haines, assistant contrac- 
tor; J. E. Hanley, second 
contractor; W. S. Kellogg, 
legal adjuster; Ed McCaf- 
fery, special officer; Frank 
Wright, press agent back with show; Wil- 
liam Schradel, press agent ahead; Al Ne- 
vin and Hugh McCullough, 24 hour men; 
J. C. Donohue, manager of advance car 
no. 1; Frank Van Miller, manager of ad- 


vance car no. 2; Arthur Hoffman, side 


cal- 


show manager; William H. Curtis, gener- 
al superintendent; Shanny Weber, super- 
intendent of lights; Al Williams, assistant; 
George Connors, equestrian director; H. 
Hill, concert director; Dick Masters, mu- 
sical director; Bert Noyes, superintendent 


of elephants; Lou Clayton, assistant; John 
Helliot, superintendent of animals; Wil- 
liam H. Curtis, superintendent of canvas; 
George Lyle, assistant; Charlie Brady, su- 
perintendent of properties; Dr. A. F. Rob- 
erts, physician; George Stumpf, baggage 
stock; James LaValle, ring stock; George 
Davis, candy stands; Harry Levy, assist- 
ant; Bert Cole, official announcer; Gerald 
Snellens, programs; Mrs. William Curti 
wardrobe; Charles Davis, steward; L 
Chase, assistant to Bert Bowers; Eddie De- 
levan, front door; Hiram Stevens, assist- 
ant; Mark Kirkendorf, superintendent of 
reserve seat tickets; Will Brady, super- 
intendent of dining car; George Brown, 
master of transportation; Thomas Crum, 
parade marshal; Joe Coyle, mail and Bill 
board agent. 
"The Hagenbeck- 
Wallace annex, again 
under the direction of 
veteran side show 
manager Arthur Hoff- 
man, is truly a tented 
pavilion wherein there 
is entertainment = in 
abundance and of var- 
ied character. Freaks 
and exhibits of an ob- 
noxious nature are not- 
ably absent and on the 
contrary the program 
ontains se 
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elty and singing acts of real merit. The 
tastefully decorated platforms are neatly 
arranged around the limits of the interior, 
the exhibits alternating as to character, 
beautiful wardrobe and properties being 
notable features. 

"The attractions include Lessick and 
Anita, in a gun spinning, juggling and 
singing novelty; the Brocks, bag punch- 
ers; the Igorrotes, Sylvia Andrews, snake 
enchantress; Sig Arcaris and daughter, 
sword manipulating and impalement; the 
Jalrans, equilbrists; Mlle. DeArsey, sword 
walking; Bertie Chase juggling and baton 
spinning; Baby Viola, fat lady; the Ben- 
sons, musical act; Grace Orr, palmist; 
Frank DuBoise, juggling and magic; Prof 
Jackson's jazz band and jubilee singers. At 
the extreme end is the Oriental de- 
partment, divided from the main pavilion 
by a full proscenium in front of which on 
neat platforms are seated the entertainers, 
comprising Dolly Isenberg, Trixie Loving, 
Babe Delmore, Hattie Highland and Au- 
gusta Berry. 


"The top is a seventy foot round top 
with two forty foot middles. Although 
not brand new, it is in excellent condition. 
Fourteen double-deck banners, artistically 
painted, form the front display. The staff 
includes Arthur Hoffman, manager and 
announcer; Frank DuBoise, lecturer; Har- 
ry Highland, Al Isenberg, Lou Delmore, 
tickets; Peter J. Jenkins, Frank Loving, 
door and Will O'Day, canvas 

"Ray Dick's “Mysterious Marieta” pit 
show is a niffty frameup under a 20 by 20 
foot new top, with a new banner of large 
proportion, depicting the attraction in 
bright colors. A pit contains a big collec- 
tion of reptiles, presided over by Lee Nor- 
ris. Ray Dick, manager; Laurel Dick, Ed 
McEwellen, tickets; Vance Gill, door.” 

The performance was reviewed by the 
Billboard at Newport on May 1, almost 
two weeks after the opening. The review 
continued: "While as indicated earlier the 
show did not open or play Cincinnati this 
was fairly close. The John Robinson Cir- 
cus had played in Cincinnati the previous 
Monday and Tuesday and there had been 
three carnivals there that week. In spite of 
this both performances had seen very 
good crowds in ideal weather. The per- 
formance was up to the high standards of 
this organization and the work of the per- 
formers was uniformly good, the ring 
stock was in prime condition and showed 
careful training. 

"George Connors, Equestrian Director 
kept the show moving smoothly and with 
speed. Bert Cole, the announcer, among 
the best, could be heard without elec- 
tronic aid in all parts of the tent. Dick 
Masters had twenty musicians, including 
Mrs. LaVelle on the air calliope, playing a 
fine musical program 
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"“1-Following a walkaround tournament 
came the first number. 
- A garland entry with five men riders 
in each end ring. It made a nice start for 
the show. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1 2] 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 


HAGENBECK WALLACE 
w*™CIRCVS'tin, 


FOOLOGICAL PARADISE 
v4 ALRIALISTS 


aS 108 ers 


TWe PERFORMANCES DAILY 


‘RAINED WILD BEASTS, 
HVVE STEEL ARENAS, 


This newspaper ad is typical of those 
used by the show during the 1920 sea- 
son. John Polacsek collection 


3- In ring one J. Jackson displayed 
anumber of contortionist tricks while in 
ting three Barney Aronson gave a clever 
exhibition of hand balancing. In the center 
ring steel arena John Helliot presented a 
high class puma act 

4- Elephant acts were shown here in the 
two end rings and were worked by Louis 
Clayton and Bert Noyes in rings one and 
three respectively 

- A tiger riding an elephant was the 
lone number in this act. 

6- Miss C. Masters in ring one and Mrs. 
Crandall in ring three offered ladies prin- 
cipal bareback riding acts which were 
nicely presented. 

7- An equestrian lion was presented by 
John Helliot. In the evening performance 
the act did not work smoothly, the lion 
jumping off the horse instead of riding it. 

8 In the center ring John Helliot 
worked the big lion act (with six animals) 
and had excellent control over them 


and he received great applause. 

9- This number was a Gents principal 
bareback riding act. Dave Castello was in 
ring one and John Davenport was in ring 
three. Both are masters of equestrian 

feats. 

10- Ring one had Kid Kennard and 
Billy Hart with a boxing kangaroo. They 
drew many laughs as did Walter 
Goodenough in ring three with a similar 
act. In the center ring performing bears 
were presented by Helliot and proved 
entertaining. 

11- This number had aerial acts 
throughout the big top with the fol- 
lowing participants: Gordon Orton, 
cloud swing; Two Brocks, double tra- 
peze; Louis Griebel, swinging ladder; 
Mrs. Brock, trapeze; Miss R. Hill, swing- 
ing ladder; W. Doria, trapeze; Fortuna, 
trapeze; R. Goodwin, cloud swing; Miss 
D. Hull, swinging ladder; and J. Jack- 
son, single trapeze. All performed with 
grace and agility. This was a rather 
large, spectacular number. 

12- Tight wire acts of distinction filled 
ius spot. In ring one was Barney Aron- 
son. In ring three was Greta W aters and 
in the center ring was the Jack Moore 
trio. This was a high class offering. 

13- In ring one W. Dorin presented an 
excellent hand balancing act. In the cen- 
ter ring Gene and Mary Enos were on 
rolling globes. In ring three the Two 

Santayamans end in a daring ladder 

drop. Miss Enos is a clever girl on the 
rolling globe and adds to the act with 
some juggling. 

14- This was a great aerial bar act 
over the center ring by the Four Brocks 
demonstrating that they have one of the 

best offerings of the kind in the business 
Two of the men worked straight and two 
clowning, working every minute they are 
on. 

15- This number had three excep- 
tionally good menage acts. Ring one had 
Miss Hill, Mr. Crandall and Mrs. LaDoux 
Ring three had Gordon Orton, Harry Al- 
len and Celia Fortuna. The center ring 
had Louise Griebel and Mr. LaDoux. On 
the track were Johnny McCracken, Harry 
Hill and Bessie Hill doing hurdle jumps 
with Bessie Hill doing a featured high 
jump. 

16- A high class acrobatic comedic act 
was given by the Three Lindsays in the 
center ring. In ring one were Kennard and 
Hart in a similar number and in ring three 
the Three Hardig Brothers amused with 
their hat juggling. 

17- Equestrian carrying acts of high cal- 
iber were given in ring one by Castello 
and Masters, in ring two by the Two La- 
Doux and in ring three the two Crandalls. 
All performed most creditably. 

18- In ring one were the Two Brocks 
and in ring two Gene and Mary Enos, 








both in perch pole acts and get- 
ting very good hands. In ring 
three were the Loudon Sisters in 
an iron jaw act 

19- Hippodrome races __in- 
cluding four horse chariot racing 
concluding the performance 

‘The usual wild west concert 
was offered for an added fee 
Harry Hill's Congress of Frontier 
Sports, presented a show full of 
thrills and daring in addition to 
expert manipulation of the lariat, 
and fancy bucking horse riding. 
A noticeably large percentage of 
the audience remained at the 
night show sitting in the reserved 
chairs. There were very few who 
did not remain until the end of the pres- 
entation 

"The spectacular close of the wild west 
show was the "outlaw" horse ridden by 
Frank Smith. He stumbled and fell at the 
night show both horse and rider landing 
at the foot of the seat stringers. Others 
performing were Bessie Hill, trick riding; 
Johnny McCracken, trick riding and pony 
express; Earl Sutton and wife, roping and 
trick riding; Harry McNab and Tom 
O'Neill, bronk riding; Daisy Spitzer and 
Ada Eubanks, trick riding; and Shorty 
Flemm ‘Jew’ comedian.” 


On August 19 the show moved into 
West Virginia at Bluefield followed by 
Williamson and then back into Ohio (the 
trip south was temporarily delayed) at Ir- 
onton followed by Washington Court 
House and Piqua. Columbus, only 40 
miles from Washington Court House 
and long a regular stand on the Ha- 
genbeck route, was skipped in 1920. 

The show made a 160 mile Sunday run 
back into Indiana to play Kokomo on 
May 3, followed by Marion and Rich- 
mond. This was a strange route as both 
Marion and Richmond were on the way 
to Kokomo. The show went back to the 
Cincinnati area for a stand in Hamilton 
on May 6 and then made a 105 run to 
Lima, Ohio on May 7. The Hagenbeck 
show played Cleveland for two days on 
May 17 and 18 after making a trip into 
Pennsylvania for a single stand at New 
Castle on May 11. 

The circus played Youngstown, Ohio 
on May 12 and the Youngstown Vin 
dicator ran this short after notice the fol- 
lowing day: "There was something about 
the Hagenbeck-Wallace circus parade, 
seen in Youngstown Wednesday, which 
made it ‘different’ from the average pa- 
geant of the sort, notwithstanding the fact 
that all the old-time features——clowns, 
‘rube’ band and the big steam calliope 
were along. The funny little clown on his 
tiny bicycle was followed by the heralds 
just as of old and then came the bands, 


The Carl Hagenbeck Elk and Buffalo 
tableau wagon appeared in the Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace Circus parade in 1920. 
Pfening Archives. 


the animals, more bands and more an- 
imals. There was, in addition to the 'rube’ 
band, a Negro minstrel band, another 
mounted group of musicians, a big band 
that plays during the performance, and 
another along towards the rear. A large 
steam piano, something like the big cal- 
liope which brought up the end of the 
line is something out of the ordinary and 
its tones were not unpleasant 

‘There were plenty of clowns and their 
quips were all of a clean kind. Only a por- 
tion of the menagerie is taken out for the 
parade but there was enough of it to con- 
vey some idea of what the zoo will be 


This photo of a 1920 Hagenbeck pa- 
rade was taken from the driver's seat of a 
wagon. Joe Bradbury collection. 


found to contain. There were 
lions, tigers, elephants, igua- 
nas, camels, leopards, hyenas, 
monkeys, polar bears, Drou- 
sky and several other kinds 
of deer, black, cinnamon and 
other bears, and a huge hip- 
popotamus, a gnu, several kan- 
garoos and llamas. 

"The famous Hagenbeck- 
Wallace horses have been kept 
up to their standard, for every 
one of them was well groomed. 

"Wednesday afternoon's 
show at Wright Field began 
shortly after 2 p. m., the eve- 
ning performance will begin at 
8 p.m." 

The advance billing for the show was 
handled by two cars. Ed Knupp, general 
agent and traffic manager, handled the 
routing of the show. He was assisted by 
contracting agent W. E. Haines, who han- 
dled local purchase and delivery of an- 
imal feed, cookhouse food, water, lot ren- 
tal and police 

H. E. Wallis, general press agent, han- 
dled the newspaper advertising, and 
called on the newspaper editors. Hugh 
McCullough and John Nevin, 24 hour 
men, made certain that all last minute 
matters were in good shape and that the 
town and lot were ready for the show. If 
for any reason the lot was not satisfactory, 
under water or otherwise not usable, it 
was the responsibility of the 24 hour men 
to make other arrangements on the spot 

J. C. Donohue was manager of the No 
1 advance car with eleven billposters, 
four lithographers, three bannermen, a 
programmer, a chef, and a porter. The 
No. 2 car was managed by Frank Van 
Miller with a somewhat smaller crew of 
seven billposters, three lithographers, a 
chef and a porter. It might be of interest to 
briefly describe the duties of the advance 
crews. The billposters pasted multi-sheet 
posters on billboards, barns, building 
sides and anywhere else that could be 
reached from the ground. The li- 
thographers worked the streets hanging 
posters in store windows. The pro- 
grammer sent the printed couriers to the 
rural mail routes through the local post 
office. 








On May 21 the show moved into Penn- 
sylvania at New Brighton for nine stands. 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, New York 
were played on May 31 and June 1. 

Hagenbeck-Wallace entered Canada at 
Hamilton, Ontario on June 2 for a month 
and a half tour of the Dominion. Thirty- 


six towns and and cities were visited 
Three were two day stands, Toronto June 
3-4, Montreal June 14-15 and Halifax July 
5-6. Three were afternoon only stops, Ri- 
viere-Du-Loup June 22, Edmunston June 
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Joe Coyle, mail man, and the Harp and 
Jesters air calliope wagon. Walker Morris 
photo 


23, and New 


merside and Charlottestown on Prince 
Edward Island were played July 9-10. It 


Glasgow June 30. Sum- 


took a day enroute to reach there and a 
Sunday to get off t 

The July 20 Billboard contained an inter- 
esting article on show conditions in Can 
ada. It was sub-titled 
American circuses have 
Ontario and Quebec." 

The article, dated June 30, Montreal, 
stated: "The ears of general agents of 


he island 


“Some reasons why 


fared badly in 


American circuses now touring Canada, 
and the promoters of carnivals that saw 
nothing but barrels of money for their at 
tractions must have burned pretty regu- 
larly since the various American shows 
crossed the border into Canada this year 
‘There has not been a circus or carnival 
in Ontario or Quebec this summer that 
has made a dollar, and it is expected that 
unless some Canadian showman puts up 
and builds himself a 


circusless for 


the money 
Canada will go 
years to come 


circus 


several 


"It was amusing to us Canadians to see 
the circus magnates breaking their necks 
to get into Canada ahead of the others, 
knowing that Canadian money must be 
exchanged at loss of fifteen cents on the 
dollar, and no chance in the world for 
boosting prices to cover this loss. Canada 
is not broke by any means, and we con 
sider our dollar is worth an American 
dollar every time, but Wall street ma- 
nipulation made it depreciate in value, 
and we are not just at present on the best 
with 
across the border 


our American cousins 
I will say at least the 
American circus men had the good grace 
not to try and flaunt the Stars and Stripes 
in our faces and make us like it. 

We amusement followers if Canada 
were surprised when we learned that the 
Sparks, Howe London, Hagenbeck- 
Wallace, Ringling-Barnum and Sells-Floto 
were all coming into Canada almost at the 
same time, and that a string of carnivals 


of terms 
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was to follow. We could not see how all 
of them expected to do business 
The Sells-Floto 


make sort of a detour through Canada to 


show was forced to 
gain an early entry into Boston against the 
Ringling show. The later show, learning 
of conditions in the Dominion, cancelled 
but 
and 
neck. The only serious run in the Sparks 
show had Howe's London at 
Owen Sound, where the two shows were 
one day apart 
"We have learned, from seemingly re- 


alo 4 2 ner 


was with 


liable sources, that the Howe's London 
show did practically nothing in Ontario, 
and its stands around Montreal were very 
bad, particularly at Lachine. The Ha 
genbeck-Wallace show was here for two 
days, and did four shows about one day's 
business. Canadian showmen who were 
in Quebec say the Sparks show had a 
good day in Ottawa, a week ahead of the 
Hagenbeck show, and plenty of publicity 
in both the daily papers. Hagenbeck- 


Ed Raymond was one the clowns on 
the show in 1920. Walker Morris photo 


Billy Hart and Kid Kennard with their 
boxing kangaroo appeared in the 1920 
performance. Walker Morris photo 


Wallace people had one fair house in Ot- 
tawa 

"With the whole United States to pick 
from, the average Canadian cannot im 
agine why so many American 
chose to waste a month or more over here 


shows 


season. It fortunate for all of 
them that they had a bank roll to work 
on. Andrew J. McDonald." 

On July 17 Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus 
United States. The re- 
mainder of the season was yed east of 
the Mississippi River in a route that as 


this was 


returned to the 


just the opposite of that played in 1919 

As visitors to the show entered the 
grounds they were greeted by two side 
shows, one the regular side show with a 
full-fledged bannerline about 170 feet 
long, two ticket boxes and a bally stand 
on one side of the midway. On the other 
side were two ticket wagons and two con- 
cession stands plus a single side show 
banner advertising "ZOMA," a pit show 
R. J. Lutes managed the show that con- 
sisted of snake charmer Elias Enerc 

The main side show was run by Arthur 
Hoffman with an assistant and two ticket 
sellers one of whom was Lou Delmore 
whose wife was Babe Delmore one of two 
novelty [cooch] elmore 
was later to become a side show manager 
on a 





dancers. Lou 
number of the large circuses. The 
platform acts in the show besides the 
dancers were a sword swallower; a two 
musical act; Sig Arcaris knife 
throwing; a girl singer; a two person bag 
punching act; snake charmer; Viola Bar- 


person 


ton, a fat girl; an unnamed novelty act; 
athletic display; and a fortune teller. Prof 
R. N. Jackson leads a fourtee 
black band and singers providing music 
and a minstrel show with singing, danc- 
ing and comedy. Jackson's band 
played in the parade each day. 

The first stand back in the states was in 
Calais, Maine on Saturday July 17. This 
was followed by Bangor, Waterville, Port- 
land, Rumford and Lewiston. A quick run 


person 


also 

















was then made through New Hampshire 
and Vermont starting July 24 at Berlin fol- 
lowed by Montpelier, Burlington and Rut- 
land. The show was now starting to move 
south in a hurry. In New York they were 
in Glens Falls and Oneonta followed by 
Carbondale, Pennsylvania, .On August 2 
they entered Maryland at Frederick after 
which came Hagerstown, A twelve city 
visit to Virginia began on August 4 at 
Winchester and ended at Pulaski on Au- 
gust 18. Norfolk was a two day stand on 
August 9 and 10. 

The Richmond, Virginia, stand on Au- 
gust 13 was preceded by the usual news- 
paper advertising as well as billboards, 
window hits and billing on the sides of 
buildings. The newspaper ads were of 
two styles, a nine-inch column giving 
mostly the name and date and "World's 
Greatest Congress of Trained Wild 
Beasts" and “50 Gloriously Funny 
Clowns." No mention was made of any 
feature acts. The other smaller ad had, 
strangely, more detail. It advertised, be. 
sides the name and date, a "Zoological 
Paradise" and suggested it was "Worth 
Going Miles To See Wonders Gathered 
From 18 Nations." Besides these general 
statements it listed "50 clowns, 100 acts, 
60 riders, 60 acrobats, 400 performers, 8 
bands, 22 tents and the "World's Greatest 
Congress of Trained Wild Per- 
forming in a Large a Steel Arena.” 


Beasts 


The usual press handouts preceded the 
arrival of the show. The day before the 
show arrived an eight-inch news column 
spelled out some of the principal acts. Be- 
sides the parade the show was said to 
have an outstanding stud of horses. The 
elephants starred in “The Wild 
Dance of the Elephants" in which they 
waltzed and did the schottische as well as 
other tricks, all in time to the music. Al- 
though bareback riders, jugglers, acrobats 
and aerialists were mentioned in passing 
it was the wild animals that were given 
the most space. To quote 
the article, "the tigers ride 
the back of an elephant and 
jump through blazing 
hoops, an unarmed man en- 


were 


ters a steel cage and com- 
pels eight roaring lions to 
perform, a battle between a 
horse and Nubian lion, the 
horse throwing the beast 
from its back and fighting 
teeth and claws with 
hooves and teeth." Other 
animals mentioned were 
trained leopards, 
jaguars, boxing kangaroos, 
skating bears and dancing 
horses 

On Saturday the show 
got an even longer after no- 


pumas, 


George Stumpf, boss hostler, George 
Davis, concession manager and Charlie 
Davis, cookhouse superintendent on the 
Hagenbeck show in 1920. Pfening Ar 
chives 


tice praising the show. Of the parade it 
said "blaring bands, gaudy clowns, pranc- 
ing horses, tinseled chariots and roaring 
lions gave a pre-taste of the show. The af 
ternoon, one of the hottest days of the 
summer, was about full house while the 
evening show was given to a packed 
John Helliot, the wild animal 
trainer, showed that he was the boss of 
the arena. About a third of the review was 
given over to Helliot's work. Also getting 


house.” 


special mention was Bessie Hill, and her 
horse “Porter.” She and "her wiry little 
black horse carry off the greatest measure 


Bert Noyes, elephant boss, on horse 
back, leading the Hagenbeck-Wallace 
herd in a parade. Pfening Archives 


of applause when in the hurdling act 
Porter takes the highest jump of the field 
and goes over the pole like a bird." Be- 
sides the horses and the elephants there 
was a good collection of “camels, pumas, 
black and polar bears, llamas, kangaroos, 
hyenas and other animals." Hagenbeck- 
Wallace Circus apparently carried a very 
representative menagerie 

The rest of August was spent in Indiana 
at Anderson, Lebanon, Crawfordsville, 
Bedford and Washington. September 
found the show in Illinois then back into 
Indiana at Evansville after which it re- 
turned to Illinois for Har- 
risburg and Cairo 


two stops, 

Finally the move into the south started 
with stands at Memphis, Tennessee and 
and Sheffield and 
On September | the 
was back in Tennessee for 
towns, Fayettesville, Murphreesboro, She- 
blyville, for an afternoon only, Chat- 
tanooga, Cleveland, also for an afternoon 
only, Knoxville and Johnson City 

The program sold on the Hagenbeck 
show in 1920 used the same cover design 


Corinth, Mississippi; 
Huntsville, Alabama 


show seven 





as the 1919 twenty-page songster pub 
lished by the Harold Rossiter Music Com 
pany. The 1919 edition, 10" x 13. 3/4" in 
size, contained ten pages of sheet music 
The 1920 edition dropped the music and 
was only 10 pages in length. The short ar- 
ticles and illustrations were the same both 
Different advertisements for "Ad- 
ams California Fruit Gum" appeared on 
the back cover in 1919 and 1920. 


years. 


It is not known if the printed program 
was available when the show opened, 
however the listed performance differed 
somewhat from the review published af- 


ter the Newport, Kentucky stand. A pro 
gram in the Bob Sabia collection listed the 
following 
"Grand, gorgeous, spectacular tourna- 
ment 
No. 1 Beautiful garland entry. In ring 
one, Messrs. Orton, Castello, Palmer, Al- 
len, Goodwin and Jackson 
In ring three, Messrs. Cran 
dall, Goodenough, 
hand, Enos, 
Davenport 
No. 2 Your attention is 
directed to the steel arena 
A tiger riding an elephant, 
presented by Mr. Helliott. 
No. 3 Performing el- 
ephants presented in ring 
one by Bert Noyes and in 


Free- 


Sanger and 


ring three by Louis Claytan 

No. 4 Contortion act by 
the Two Weircks in ring 
one. John Helliott with per- 
forming pumas in the cen- 
ter ring. J. Jackson and the 
Two Parkers, contortionists 
in ring three. 
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No. 5 Bareback riding by Miss Crandall 
in the center ring 

No. 6 Comedy acrobatics by the Slay- 
man Arab Troupe in ring one. Lion riding 
a horse in the steel arena. Comedy ac- 
robatics by the All Arab Troupe in 
ring three 

No. 7 The Hagenbeck-Wallace clown 
police patrol in the center ring 

No. 8 The Hagenbeck lion act pre- 
sented by John Helliott in the steel arena 

No. 9 Bareback riding by John Dav- 
enport in the center ring. 

No. 10 Boxing Kangaroo presented by 
Sanger and Goodenough in ring one. Hel- 
liott's performing black bears in the steel 
arena. Boxing Kangaroo presented by 
Kennard and Hart in ring three 

No. 11 Aerial displays. Over ring one 
Gordon Orton, cloud swing; Two Blocks, 
double trapeze; Miss Hamilton, swinging 
ladder; Miss Stokes, swinging ladder 
Over ring two, Miss Brock, trapeze; Miss 
Hamilton, swinging Miss H 
swinging ladder; W. Dorin, trapeze. Over 
ring three, R. Goodwin, cloud swing; Two 
Palmers, double trapeze; Miss Hill, 
swinging ladder; J. Jackson, trapeze 

No. 12 The Hagenbeck-Wallace clown 
band in ring two 

No. 13 Bernard Arneson, slack wire in 
ring one. The Weirick Troupe, tight wire 
in ring two. Floyd Short, tight wire in ring 
three 

No. 14 Swinging ladder by Ali Troupe 
in ring one. Gene and Mary Enos, rolling 
globe in ring two. Hand balancing by 
Freehand and Dorin in ring three 





ladder; 


No. 15 Clowns in three rings. Bucking 
mule by Kennard and Hart in the center 
ring 

No. 16 Loudon Sisters, comedy lad- 

Stake driver and seat plank wagon on 
the Hagenbeck lot in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee on September 6, 1920. Ralph Mill- 


er photo 
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ders over ring one. Flying aerial act by 
I g two. Bal 
trapeze by Jerry Alton over r 

No. 17 High school horses presented by 
Miss C. Masters, Mr. H n and Mr. J 
McCracken in ring one. H school he 
es presented by Miss Stokes and Mr. Le- 


Dous in ring two. 


Brock Troupe over r 


High school horses pre 
sented by Miss Hill, Mr. Crandall and Mr 
Hamilton in ring three. Miss Josephine 
LeDoux in buggy on the hippodrome 
track. Miss Hill, Mr. Hill and Mr 
McCracken on the hippodrome track 
Miss Bessie Hill & Co. present their stee- 
ple Chase races with Miss Hill on "P 
er," the highest jumping horse in 
world 

No. 18 Comedy hat juggli t 


e 


h 
j 


acrobatics by the Royal Arabs in ring two 
Comedy acrobatics by the Three Lindseys 
in ring three. 

No. 19 Gene Mary 
perch, in ring one. High perch by the Two 
Brocks in ring two. High perch act by Ar- 


and Enos, high 


onson and Freehand in ring three 
No. 20 Society Two 
Crandalls in ring one, Castello-Masters in 


horse acts. The 


Ernie 


equestr 


Ledoux, Gordon Orton and 
director George Connors in 

front of the No. 2 bandwagon of the 1920 

Hegenbeck show. Pfening Archives 


Davenport-LeDoux in ring 
hree 

No. 21 Iron jaw acts over ring one by 
the Hamiltons, over ring two the Weirick 
Troupe and over ring three by the Lordon 
Sisters. 

No. 22. Hippodrome races. 1. Tandem 
race ridden by Messrs. Conners and 
Coyle. 2. Gents flat race, jockeys Davis, 
White, Miller and Hern. 3. Ladies flat race 
ridden by Misses Hill, Short and Smith. 4 
Roman standing race ridden by Messrs 
Orton, LeDoux and Crandall. 5. Liberty 
race by Mr. Conners and Boxer." 

Notably from the Ha- 
genbeck performance was a large riding 
act and a flying trapeze act 


missing 1920 


In 1920 Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus pa- 
raded every day but there is no existing 
parade Although the 
show was somewhat smaller than in 1919 
it is thought that the number of tableau 
wagons was about the same. It is prob- 
able that mostly the reduction in size 
would have been mostly in the cages and 
some of the baggage wagons with the lat- 
ter having no effect on the parade and the 
former only marginally since in 1919 
not all of the cages were used in the pa- 
rade anyway. The principal tableau- 
bandwagon on the show was the larger of 
the three elephant tableaus, the other two 
being on the Sells-Floto and Al. G. Barnes 
shows being slightly shorter and with a 
different configuration of the carvings on 
their sides. The other tableau wagons on 
the show were the Fairytale tableau, Elk 
and Buffalo, Mother Goose and Red Rid- 
ing Hood and the heavily carved Lion 
and Snake. The small Harp and Jesters air 
calliope and a large steam calliope were 
also on the show. It is believed that there 
were also two large racing chariots. The 


line-up or roster 














rest of the parade was made up of a num- 
ber of mounted groups and the cages. 

In 1920 concessions were as important a 
money maker as they are today. There 
were forty-two men under the control of 
George Davis in this department. Among 
these were thirteen seat butchers selling 
popcorn, Coca Cola and novelties and 
seven who sold balloons. The remaining 
men handled miscellaneous concessions 
and stands on the midway and a back- 
yard lunch stand 

The size of the show can be measured 
by the size of the baggage stock de- 
partment under superintendent George 
Stumpf and his assistant George Lyles 
Besides six or eight horses used at the 
runs for loading and unloading the train, 
there were 126 draft horses. There were 
23 teamsters; one 10 horse team, three 8 
teams, eight 6 horse teams, and 
eleven 4 horse teams. In addition to these 
men there was a watchman for the stock 
cars at night enroute, a greaser to keep 
the wagon wheels lubricated, two harness 
makers, a blacksmith, a feed pile care- 
taker, and eleven helpers who acted as 
brakemen on the larger wagons as well as 
driving two horse teams at the runs and 
or the lot. All told 42 men worked in the 
baggage stock department. In addition 
there were 22 men under the direction 
Spot Conners handling the ring stock. 

The show entered the Carolinas where 
it stayed for five weeks, the longest time it 
had remained in any one area for some 
time. On September 20 the southeastern 
tour opened at Asheville, followed by 
Hickory, Statesville, Winston-Salem 
(which was lost for unknown reasons), 
Charlotte and Union 

This was fresh territory for the Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace show and although no 
word of success or failure appeared in the 
Billboard, it can be assumed that the show 
was getting money. The average jump in 
North Carolina was about 40 miles, so 
there were no delays in arrivals. 

The show entered South Carolina at 
Bennettsville on October 20 for four 


horse 


This 1920 photo taken in Memphis, 
Tennessee shows a cage being unloaded 
from a Hagenbeck-Wallace wooden flat 
Ralph Miller photo. 
stands. The show was in Augusta, Geor- 
gia on October 25 after making a 128 mile 
run from Sumter. 

With sixty men the canvas crew was 
the largest department on the show. This 
department was under the direction of 
William H. Curtis, an old hand at the job 
having spent a number of years with the 
Sells-Floto circus before joining the Ha- 
genbeck circus 

Charles Davis had responsibility for 
feeding about 400 people on the show 
The cookhouse had 14 in the kitchen and 
33 waiters. The cookhouse crew and the 
train personnel were not served in the 
dinning top 


Route card of the 1920 Hagenbeck- 
Wallace Circus. Pfening Archives 
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The last three weeks of the tour were 
spent in Georgia and Alabama, with one 
stand in Florida at Jacksonville on No- 
vember 1. The four stand Alabama tour 
started at Opelika on November 6 and 
ended at Anniston the the 11th. The final 
stand of the season was in Rome, Georgia 
on November 12. From Rome the winter 
quarters run took the show 395 miles to 
Louisville, Kentucky and then 72 final 
miles to West Baden. The longest jump of 
the season was 290 miles from Amherst to 
Sidney, Nova Scotia in Canada on June 
8. The total mileage for the season was 
3,445. 
The November 13 Billboard contained a 
hort report on the closing of the 
enbeck advance car. It read: "The 
enbeck-Wallace advertising car no. 
osed its season at Rome, Georgia, on Oc- 
tober 30, after being on the road thirty 
weeks, actually 180 days, and traveling 
over 15,000 miles, writes one of the mem- 
bers. ‘This car is known as the advertising 
palace of circusdom. It is the largest and 
best fitted car on the road. The car was 
under the efficient management of J.C 
Donohue, who always commanded the 
respect and good will of the men at all 
times. Taking it as a whole it was a won- 
derful season." 

The November 27 Billboard reported on 
the show's trip to winter quarters: "West 
Baden, Indiana, November 18. The Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace Shows have again ar- 
rived in their winter quarters in this city. 

"The temporary parting of our ways 

“Again has come, a pleasant season 
gone 

“And, 
days 

"Enjoyed by us as we have journeyed 
on 

"A tinge of sadness mingles with the 
cheer 

"That rises when the closing day has 
come, 

"And keen regret sweeps o'er as we 
hear 

‘The band 
‘Home, sweet home. 

‘The above, by a Hagenbeck-Wallace 
attache and published in the annual route 
card, expresses concisely the spirit ev- 
idenced as the closing hours drew near, 
and made more concrete on the home- 
ward bound trains of a greater number of 
people than usual found after the 'blow- 
off.’ A season's end is a season's end, but 
with the Hagenbeck-Wallace shows this 
year there was a difference. Not even the 
prospect of a Thanksgiving dinner at 
home could, it seemed, overcome the feel- 
ing that a period which in many respects 
has been the most successful and eventful 
in the lives of so many was passing into 
history. Perhaps that is the reason a good- 
ly number linger at West Baden as a child 








with it, all the happy nights and 


forth the 


sent strains of 
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clings to a sweet--until the last morsel is 
gone 

‘And the journey from Rome, Georgia, 
the closing stand, to winter quarters was 
in fitting conformity with the season in 
toto. The distance of 458 miles was cov- 
ered between Friday night and midnight, 
Sunday, with two stops to feed, the first 
at Oakdale, Tennessee, and the next at 
Louisville, Kentucky. At the later place 
the greater part of the afternoon being al- 
lowed, many went up town to visit 
friends, and attend the movies. 

"It is claimed that no more enjoyable 
‘home-coming’ was ever participated in 
by troupers. To begin with there was 
everything anybody wanted. W. E. Baney, 
dining car manager, had laid in a supply 
more than large enough to satisfy the 
most exacting, and steaks, bacon, ham, 
eggs, chicken--everything--was on hand 
and Bill's car was easily the most popular 
on the two trains. It is possible that there 
are Pullman diners which could rival the 
Baney cuisine, none ever gave better satis- 
faction to patrons.” 


Epilog 

The 1920 season was very profitable for 
the John Robinson, Hagenbeck-Wallace 
and Howes Great London circuses. Mu- 
givan, Bowers and Ballard were ready to 
expand their operations even further 

The November 20 Billboard reported 
“Edward M. Ballard is exploiting prob- 
ably the biggest circus and outdoor 
amusement enterprise ever attempted It 
is well known that he is interested in the 
Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus, the John Rob- 
inson and the Howe's Great London 
Shows, and within the last few days he 
has purchased the Yankee Robinson Cir- 
cus from Fred Buchanan, and is now ne- 
gotiating with the Sells-Floto Circus and 
Buffalo Bill Wild West. The Yankee Rob- 
inson show, instead of going to Granger, 
Iowa, where it has wintered for years, 
was placed in winter quarters at Lan- 
caster, Missouri. Dan Odem has been sent 
to Lancaster to take charge of the outfit. 

"The understanding is that each and all 
of those shows willbe maintained and 
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This short Carl Hagenbeck tableau 
wagon appeared in the 1920 Hagenbeck- 
Wallace parade. Paul Wissler collection. 


run as they are, not expecting enlarged 

The Sells-Floto Circus winter quar- 
terswill remain in Denver, and be under 
the direction of Henry B. Gentry 

‘The circus will open its season at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, April 9, for three 
weeks. The exhibition given, should the 
deal with Mr. Ballard be consummated, 
will be the biggest and best from every 
angle imaginable, it is announced; name- 
ly, the menageries of all the above shows 
(47 elephants) will be exhibited during 
the Sells-Floto engagement. Performers of 
all the different circuses will be consol- 
idated for the Chicago engagement 

‘One need not add another word be- 
cause the enormity is self-evident 

“An Eastern theatrical publication, un- 
der a Chicago date line of November 10, 
in its current issue, said that the Sells- 
Floto Circus was sold to Mr. Ballard and 
Jerry Mugivan at a recent meeting be- 
tween them and Messrs. Tammen, Bonfils 
and Floto. The truth of the matter is that 
the sale of that show not com- 
summated up to as late as Monday after- 
noon, although practically agreed to 

“It is rumored that the Yankee Rob- 


was 


inson Circus brought in the neighborhood 
of $73,000." 

The November 27 Billboard reported: 
"The Sells-Floto Circus is now in the pos- 
session of Edward M. Ballard, Jerry Mu- 
givan and associates. The purchase of the 
aggregation was practically agreed upon 
two weeks ago, but not until the early 
part of last week was the deal closed and 
the money paid over to H. H. Tammen, F. 
G. Bonfils and Otto Floto 

"With the Yankee Robinson Circus, 
which they purchased from Fred Bu- 
chanan week before last, Messrs. Ballard, 
Mugivan and associates now have under 
their wing five circuses and one wild west 
show. It is understood they will operate 
all of these circuses next season, but still it 
is said there is a possibility of them drop- 
ping one. Just what will be done with the 
Buffalo Bill Wild West not a whisper has 
been made, but it is known that before it 
passed into the hands of the new owners 
W. H. Rice and George F. Dorman had 
their eyes on it.” 

The purchase of the Floto show took 
place on November 20 and the amount 
paid was $219,950.00 

During the 1921 season Ballard, Mu- 
givan and Bowers toured four circuses, 
Hagenbeck-Wallace, John Robinson, 
Howe's Great London and Sells-Floto 
The Howe's title was placed on the Yan- 
kee Robinson equipment and the 1920 fif- 
teen car Howe's equipment was sold 

On May 25, 1921 Ballard, Mugivan and 
Bowers organized the American Circus 
Corporation which owned the Robinson, 
Hagenbeck, Howes and Sells-Floto cir- 
cuses that season. By the end of the dec- 
ade they had purchased the Sparks and 
Al G. Barnes circuses. This was too much 
for John Ringling, who bought the Amer- 
ican Circus Corporation in 1929 


Some material in this article came from 
the Bob Sabia, Jim Dunwoody and the 
Pfening Archives. 


Still Available 


Annals of the American Circus 
Volume Il, 1830-1847 


The salient history of the 155 circuses and menageries that toured Amer- 
ica in this period. Included is the first attempt at a history of the famed Zoo- 


logical Institute of 1835-1837. 


This book consists of a 154 page narrative, a 205 page appendix (con- 
taining the routes, rosters and programs) and an index with over 500 
names of managers, agents, bandleaders and performers. It took seven 
years to research and it's yours for only $30.00 postpaid. 


Stuart Thayer 


430 17th Avenue East 


Seattle, WA 98112 
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This Is a new, revised version 

| and expanded book of the ad- 

| venturous and interesting life of 

| Adam Bardy, which begins at the 

| age of eight. While a young boy, 

| Adam's first "runaway" from home 

was going off with the Buffalo Bill 

| Wild West back in 1915, when this 

| show came to his home town. In- 

| stead of any circus venture at this 

| age, Adam comes across Gypsy 

| friends who gave him car fare 

| money back to his home town, 

| and a good friendship among Gypsies begins when Adam learns all about fortune telling, which 
| is all described in this book. 

| Now comes 1924, and Adam begins a life of real circus adventure by joining the Ringling 
| Bros. & Barnum and Bailey Circus, and now other circuses were to play a role in Adam's life. 

| Then came his role as a prize fighter, and an interesting role in this sport that led to carnival | 
| athletic shows, where Adam, as a middleweight boxer, takes on the role of meeting all comers 

| with the Coleman Bros. carnival athletic show. 

| But now comes Adam's role as a big time bootlegger, and an adventurous life in this venture 
| begins. During a big bootlegger raid in 1936, see how Adam found a safe place and, with the en- 
| tire house full of State Police in a raid that lasted eleven hours, Adam Is secretly hidden. 

| And now, Adam becomes a fugitive for seven years. Read all about this adventure in this in- 
| teresting book, and about how his loyal wife now played an important role in his time of sur- 

| render to the police. | 
| Now, for the first time, a full and complete story of his late wife Ann, who for forty-seven 
| years, was a devoted and loving wife, before her passing in 1980. And now, three lonely years 
| are experienced, as Adam describes in his book his life of loneliness, and finally, a new chapter 
| of love and romance is to begin again at the age of seventy-five. Read the true story of love and 
| romance that can come to one of seventy-five, when most people of this age retire quietly, as 
| this complete story unfolds in this book. 

| Read about how this meeting and friendship developed though a palmistry reading of a love- 
| ly girl. For the elderly, especially, this should be an inspiring story to show that, even at seventy- 
| five, the story Is told that age in itself is not what counts, but the way we live our lives, as it is all 
| so nicely explained in this book. 

| The last chapter, In itself, Is well worth the price of the book, as it can inspire others to fulfil 
| their lives to its fullest. 

The entire book of a true story, as only Adam could live it, is now for sale at the reasonable | 
| price of $12.95 a copy. 


ORDER FROM: 


ADAM BARDY 
87 ALM RD. 
_ THOMPSON, CT (06277 — 














uring the years my 
partner Chris Christ 
and I used the Won- 
dercade title we made a thou- 
sand mistakes we were aware 
of, and probably a thousand 
more of which we weren't 
Our worst mistake was not 
using the word "circus" in the 
title. We had been looking for 
a title for our big side show 
to discern it from other circus 
side shows. In December 
1969 while reading a biog- 
raphy of Mike Todd, I was 
enticed by the title of his wa- 
ter show which was a big hit 
of the 1939-1940 New York 
World's Fair: | Aquacade 
Since we dealt in human wonders, I envi- 
sioned Wondercade would be an ap- 
propriate name for the Hall and Christ 
side show. 

We had a new entrance banner painted 
by Jack Synrex using the title. Johnny 
Frazier was in need of a side show top for 
his circus so he lettered the two semis and 
two trailers with the new title in exchange 
for the used canvas. Thus Wondercade 
was born. In February 1970 while playing 
the Miami Shrine Circus for Dave Endy at 
Tropical Park. Charles Cox, an old friend, 
came to see us with a proposition to 
present a tent show in St. Thomas, Virgin 


Island, during their annual Mardi Gras 
Carnival. Lou Angeloni, a local business- 
man, was the promoter 

One of the contractual obligations was 
to have a baby elephant act. Being unable 
to obtain one for the date Cox agreed that 


we could substitute a chimp act. Dick 
Johnson wanted to make the trip and had 
formerly worked chimps. We bought a 
chimp named Simon from Pete Hennon, 
and Dick presented him on the show as 
one of the ten variety acts 

We put together a shipping container of 
show equipment and sent it to the islands 
from Jacksonville, Florida. The per- 
formers, under Johnson's supervision, 
flew on to St. Thomas while Cox and I 
went to Carolina, Puerto Rico where we 
rented a big top and other equipment 
from Ernesto Azuza. With his trucks and 
working men we trekked to Fajardo 
where we took the ferry boat to Charlotte 
Amalie. 

While Johnson and the crew set up the 
show, Charlie and I went about bill- 
posting the island. I believe it was the first 
time any great amount of billposting had 
been done there. When we had finished a 
person was rarely out of sight of the new 
title, Dr. Miracle's Wondercade. At a 
prominent location on the main highway 
which circled the island was an old semi- 
trailer that served as an ice house. I| 
squared the iceman with some show pass- 
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es for his family and labored for about 
four hours plastering show bills on all 
sides of the ice house. Being quite proud 
of my daub, I drove Charlie out to see it 
To my dismay not a piece of paper was in 
evidence. My disappointment was com- 
plete on learning that every two weeks 
they brought another ice house semi from 
San Juan and took the present one back to 
be refilled with ice and returned two 
weeks hence 

The engagement ran two weeks. At the 
conclusion I sold the equipment we had 
there, which was surplus to us, to Charlie 
for one dollar, intending to return to Flor- 
ida with only the chimp, a suitcase with 
amplifiers and a suitcase containing two 
boa constrictors. On arrival at airport cus- 
toms I warned the customs inspector that 


Ward Hall ventriloquist, magician and 
side show manager extraordinaire. Fred 
Pfening, Jr. photo. 


the snakes were in the suit- 
case, When he refused to in- 
spect it, another passenger 
in line asked if he might see 
them. As the customs agent 
backed against the wall, I 
opened the case and re- 
moved the snakes, The man 
inquired if he might pur- 
chase one. | offered him 
both but he only wanted 
one. Having no place to put 
it we rented a coin locker 
for the snakes' temporary 
home. The inspector asked 
the man if he had seen any- 
thing other than the snakes 
in the suitcase. When as- 
sured it was otherwise emp- 
ty, the inspector said “I am looking in it 
with my X-ray eyes." With the customs 
seal in place we returned home, thus end- 
ing the first excursion of the Wondercade 
circus 
The circus side show toured under the 
Wondercade banner for the next few 
years, gaining me the nickname “Doctor 
Miracle," which a few old cronies call me 
yet 
When we informed Hal Eifort, who 
booked us at a number of large fairs, in 
December of 1972 that we were pur- 
chasing Pete Kortes' show, he thought it a 
good idea, but recommended that we not 
buy Pete's hippopotamus. I agreed, stat 
ing that it ate all winter, to which Hal re- 
plied, “yes and what's worse, it stinks all 
summer." Pete Kortes was the greatest 
side show operator of all time. Along 
with the equipment we acquired the ser- 
vices of people who had been with Kortes 
for some time. Among them were Scotty 
McNiel and his wife Dolly Regan, "the 
woman turning to stone.” We operated 
the show as our number three unit in 
1973. That winter, due to failing health, 
Scotty and Dolly retired, and we absorbed 
the other personnel into our other units 
This prompted us to turn the show into a 
fairgrounds style illusion show 
Jick Johnson built several illusions at 
winter quarters in Gibsonton, Florida, 
while my partner Chris and I went to Eu- 
rope to obtain apparatus in Hamburg, 
Germany. We ordered some special illu- 
sions to be built by Jack Hughes in Lon- 
don where we also purchased some un- 
usual pieces from the Davenport Magic 
Company 
3ack in Florida we took delivery on a 
forty five foot semi trailer from Garson 
Equipment in Tampa. Specially designed 
stages were built by John "Red" Trower. 
Jack Seigler painted a set of banners, 
while Marge Porter made the stage drap- 
eries and all new costumes. Jon Friday 
was hired to manage the show. Jerry and 
Shirley, “the Amazing Conkins," Rick and 














Pam Dennis and the Jack Donohue family 
were contracted as principal performers. 

We called the show the European IIlu- 
sion Theatre and opened it in upstate 
New York in mid-May 1974 for a profit- 
able tour which closed the season at Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. 

That November at the amusement 
parks convention we booked the show to 
play the season of 1975 at Crystal Beach, 
Ontario. It was decided to house the show 
in the ball room of the park. Therefore it 
did not require a tent, front, or trans- 
portation since the show would remain 
through Labor Day, a seventeen week 
run. 

In December at the fairs convention at 
Las Vegas we had so many requests for 
show that we decided to leave the Eu- 
ropean Illusion Theatre intact to play fairs 
as it seemed a simply matter to put to- 
gether another illusion show for the park. 

We started gathering equipment, pur- 
chasing trailers, stage, seats etc. of the de- 
funct colored tent show Gay New Orleans 
from Milton Kaufman. We next acquired 
the equipment and costumes of the Har- 
lem in Havana show from Gwendolyn 
Claxton, widow of show producer Leon 
Claxton. We also acquired the lighting 
and costumes from Jack and Bonnie Nor- 
man's Broadway to Hollywood show 
which had long been a staple of the James 
E. Strates Shows. The Harlem in Havana 
show was for years the feature of the Roy- 
al American Shows, and the Gay New Or- 
leans revue was the main show of Good- 
ing's Million Dollar Midway. We secured 
llusions from Bill Siros, Leonard Simons, 
formerly the manager of Rogers Bros. Cir- 
cus and later the stage manager for the 
ackie Gleason television show, and Jack 
Philbin, Gleason's manager. They also 
gave us two semi loads of scenery and 
props from the Jackie Gleason show 
which had ceased operations in Miami 
Chris Christ and Red Trower put all the 
pieces together while Marge Porter re- 
worked the scenery to fit our stage and re- 
furbished the costumes 

What had started out to be simply a 
carnival type illusion show grew faster 
than a weed and became a good sized 
stage production. Larry Crane was hired 
to direct the show. Ads were placed in 
theatrical trade journals. Auditions were 
held in New York for boy and girl danc- 
ers. Illusionist Vince Carmen was booked 
by Phillip Morris to present the seventeen 
major illusions. Marge and Chris took a 
crew of technicians from Florida to Can- 
ada where they transformed the Crystal 
Beach Ballroom into a theater with six 
hundred seats, a stage ninety feet wide by 
forty five feet deep for six sets of curtains 
and scenery plus lighting and props in- 
cluding a grand staircase 

Rehearsals began in mid-May. The illu- 











sions, novelty acts, and two production 
numbers were included in a fast paced 
forty five minute program. The rapid 
pace was maintained by a prop crew 
headed by Mike Conklin. Jerry Ross was 
transferred from overseeing the Hall and 
Christ interests on Circus Vargas (being 
replaced by Jim and Sandi Windland) to 
be the company manager. 

The new version of Wondercade 
opened to much favorable acclaim on Me- 
morial Day weekend. The exterior of the 
building was decorated with pictorial 
canvas banners executed by Jack Seigler. 
The first couple of weeks business was 
good and on Sundays and holidays as 
many as seven performances were given. 


The Hall and Christ “Magic on Parade” 
company on tour in Mexico in 1976. Ward 
Hall collection. 


By the middle of July, even though the 
show was still getting great notices, busi- 
ness slowed considerably. The show was 
artistically successful, but there was in- 
sufficient income to support it and show a 
profit. Chris flew in from Milwaukee, 
where we had shows at Summerfest, to 
close the show. Van, Bob and Ed Hall, 
who owned Crystal Beach, had found the 
show so pleasing to the patrons of the 
park, that in order to entice Chris to keep 
the show open, they waived the theater 
rent for the balance of the season 

Chris cut some chorus girls and stage- 
hands from the payroll, and the show fin- 
ished the engagement in the black, clos- 
ing on Labor Day. That winter the 
ballroom building underwent another 
transformation to become a dark ride, 
eliminating the theater. For the 1976 sea- 
son we installed a tent theater with a 
vaudeville show featuring the multi- 
talented Dick Johnson family. Won- 
dercade had been returned to Gibsonton 
with no further plans for it 

For two years, Pedro Lavia's show, 
Aquarama from Argentina, had been 
touring successfully in Mexico under the 
aegis of Ricardo Verdoni. During that 
time Lavia had purchased considerable 
equipment from Garson Equipment in 
Tampa. Chris and I were friends of Stan 


Garson as we were among his many show 
business customers. ; 

At that time Mexican law stated a for- 
eign show could remain in Mexico for 
only two and a half years. Aquarama's 
time to depart was approaching, and Ver- 
doni, having done well with it, was seek- 
ing another attraction to tour Mexico. 
Garson, being aware of this and of our 
show in Canada, got us together with 
Verdoni. Chris and Verdoni flew to Pue- 
bla, Mexico where the Aquarama was 
making its final stand, appearing there 
under a big top. Contracts were signed 
and January of 1976 saw our winter quar- 
ters humming. Dick Johnson was pre- 
paring the tent vaudeville show for Can- 


ada. Henry Valentine was readying the 
European Illusion Theatre for the fairs. 
Jerry Ross and Fred Lulling were re- 
furbishing eight smaller fairgrounds 
shows which they managed in two units. 
Billy Sheets was putting together a side- 
show, assisted by Torchy Townsend. Milt 
Robbins was the boss of the side show we 
were operating at Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus World. Jim and San- 
di Windland were managing our interests 
on Circus Vargas. 

John "Red" Trower was busy as our 
boss canvasman-superintendent on Var- 
gas, so it fell to Chris and Marge Porter to 
ready the Wondercade for Mexico as well 
as preparing our Circus Unique which 
Chris and Marge would take on a major 
fair route. 

A portable steel grid supported by four 
towers was constructed to hold eleven 
tons of curtains, scenery and lights. This 
was to be a full evening show of two and 
a half hours so | went to California to pur- 
chase costumes from the Ice Capades cos- 
tume shops. The rather effeminate clerk at 
the shops remarked as he studied my am- 
ple girth, "Well, you know our costumes 
are all made to fit ice skaters and they are 
all slim, trim people." I retorted, "Well, 
dearie, they're not for me. I'm going to 
put them on slim, trim dancers." He 
laughed and replied, "In that case go in 
and pick out whatever you want." 

Marge Porter made the special cos- 
tumes required for certain illusions. Dick 
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Berry built a girl to lion illusion, and Bill 
Siros fabricated a vanishing horse 

The equipment was packed tight in a 
forty foot semi trailer and we headed for 
the border, crossing at Laredo, Texas. We 
were fined twice for having an over- 
weight load before we even got out of 
Florida. Since we would be using a most- 
ly Mexican crew on sound, lights, 
ery, props, and wardrobe, we took Jimmy 
Rap, Fred Lulling and Marge Porter along 
to help stage manager Nick Buckner, illu- 
sionist Vince Carmen, and company man- 
ager Leonard Simons break them in 

Auditions held in Tampa 
blond showgirls and dancers. All 
American _ personnel 
arrived on the ap- 
pointed date at the La- 
redo Holiday Inn. All 
the work visas, man- 
ifests and animal per- 
mits were to be ready 
so we could make the 
crossing in one day 
with three days to 
reach Mexico City 
where the big top was 
to be up ready for us 
to move in with twen- 
ty local men to help. We figured on three 
days to set the show and a full week for 
rehearsals 

Verdoni met us in Laredo with all the 
papers made out in his name as owner of 
the equipment. He explained that doing it 
that way would simplify matters and we 
could just give him a bill of sale on every- 
thing. I quickly explained to him that I 
wouldn't sign it over to my mother, let 
alone him, so all the paper work had to be 
redone. 

The trained pony required quarantine, 
so we gave him to a local circus fan. After 
a four day delay we crossed the border to 
the first check point where we learned 
that no permit had been obtained for El 
Leone. Suzie was a good looking, good 
natured lioness, and our advertising fea- 
tured the girl changing to a lion, so an- 
other six hours was wasted legalizing the 
lion 


scen- 


were for 


our 


Now five days behind schedule, we 
drove hard through night and fog. Chris 
drove the tractor trailer to Laredo. For- 
tunately, Verdoni brought an excellent 
driver to pilot it through Mexico. At the 
five check points, there was no question 
of a bribe being paid the inspectors, but 
the arguments in Spanish over how much 
got quite heated 

Against Chris’ advice, I took our new 
red Cadillac with us. I wanted to show 
off for the Mexican showfolks. I had 
Marge, Fred, and Jimmy Rap with me 
Vince Carmen took his new Lincoln with 
Nick and Brandy Buckner, and Jackie 
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Rule. Leonard Simons was the guide who 
shepherded the rest of the people by 
plane from Nuevo Laredo 

When we got to the outskirts of Mexico 
City, we called Verdoni advising him that 
we would be on the lot in a couple of 
hours and he should have the twenty men 
there ready to unload. His reply was "Oh, 
it is impossible to unload today” with no 
explanation 

The big top from Circus Hons. Atayde 
was to be in the air ready for us. Instead, 
when we arrived at the Atayde-owned 
showgrounds, we were met with a pro- 
fusion of no smoking signs, and the pun- 
gent smell of melted paraffin, boiling in 


CON EL MISMO ESPECTACULO TRIUFADOR 
en MEXICO SE Peer EN ESTA CIUDAD 


AVI icijon Aycange 


» EL IGIG{On MUNDO DE LA MAGIA 


yenccion y Cirvecinn do WARD WALL y CM CHRIST 


desde el Vier.18de Junio 


an ablerlas a let Wve 


Newspaper advertisement used by the 
magic show in Mexico in 1976. Ward Hall 
collection 


gasoline over open fires while the work- 
ing men, using garden sprinkling cans, 
applied this highly flammable mixture on 
the big top spread on the ground to wa- 
terproof it. It was indeed impossible to 
unload that day. It was two more days be- 
fore the big top was up, putting us seven 
days behind schedule 

Verdoni arrived and took us all to 
lunch, after which he took me back to the 
lot. Asking me to wait for him there so we 
could go over the music, he guided the 
others downtown to the hotel. I waited in 
vain for Verdoni to return. By late after- 
noon I decided I had better try to find the 
hotel on my own. I started for my car and 
that I had not gotten the keys 
back from Chris when he had parked it. I 
decided to take a taxi until I discovered | 
had practically no cash with me, certainly 
not enough for cab fare. The Cortes metro 
station was right at the entrance to the lot 
so I took the subway and luckily guessed 
the correct direction and exit in the vicin- 
ity of the hotel. Finishing my trip by taxi, 
I had barely enough to pay the fare. On 
arriving at the hotel I was rather panic 
stricken and quite angry. I found all my 
people relaxing in the lounge. I started 
raising hell, but Nick Buckner, our stage 
manager who always remained calm, 
took a cab back to the lot, got the car and 
parked it in the hotel garage where it re- 
mained until I returned to Florida. So 


discovered 
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much for impressing the Mexican show- 
folks. 

The next few days were a horror. When 
the top was finally up, the stage could not 
be set due to the grounds being terraced 
for permanent circus seating. The leveling 
could have been done in half an hour 
with a bulldozer, but Verdoni sent two 
peons with one and a broken 
wheelbarrow 

Once that it was possible to start setting 
the stage we were so behind on time that 
Chris was working twenty hours a day 
He needed rest so badly that he opted to 
sleep in the truck cab, thus saving the 
time of going to the hotel 

in Mexico 
can be 


shovel 


from 
hts 


and 
Nig 
City quite 
chilly, and toward 
dawn he woke up 
cold. Deciding to get 
one of the stage cur- 
tains for cover, he 
started to climb out 
of the truck when he 
discovered he was 
trapped by one of the 
guard dogs which 
the watchman had 
tied to the truck 

We were using Mexican chorus girls in 
the dance line, and we had to teach them 
the choreography. With no stage to prac- 
tice on, we improvised. A barn on the lot 
contained a jackass and a camel which we 
moved to the outside. Cindy L upton, our 
choreographer, chalked some lines on the 
barn floor designating the stage limits, 
and the rehearsals commenced. None of 
us spoke much Spanish, and only one of 
the dancers could speak English, but be- 
ing trained dancers all went well and they 
learned the routines quickly 

With long, hard hours of heroic effort, 
Chris got the stage ready. Marge worked 
with the Mexican seamstresses day and 
night to get all the costumes fitted. With 
one day left, we got to rehearse illusions 
and got half of the show through a dress 
rehearsal. Our promised full week of re- 
hearsal time became only a day and a 
half. With impossible conditions it was 
only Chris and his crews’ blood, 
and tears that got the show 
opening day, April 5, 1976 

The four mast European style top rent- 
ed from Atayde was 160 feet across with 
seating for 3200 in boxes, preferred and 
general admission. In front of the top was 
an elaborate multi-arched marquee, ticket 
and office trailers, candy stands, and sev- 
en Atayde-owned mechanical kiddie 
rides. This showgrounds is now the Circo 
Atayde winter quarters as the show per- 
forms at the Arena Mexico, Back then, the 
showgrounds were enclosed by a con- 
crete wall. The front gate was right on a 
main street and had a lighted sign, four 


sweat, 
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high by forty feet wide, with the title 

Magic on Parade in English as the word 
Wondercade didn't translate into Spanish 
Different entrances to the top were used 
for the different priced seats. The front of 
the stage had steps leading into the per- 
manent circus ring, so acts made their en- 
trances from the stage 

The matinee on opening day was a full 
house. The performance went fairly well, 
but with a green crew and technically no 
rehearsal, there were some delays which 
seemed to disturb the patrons in the 
blues. We learned afterwards that a com- 
peting show had placed people in various 
ocations to create disturbances. The night 
performance went off without a hitch and 
was very well received by another good 
house. Neither Chris, Marge or Verdoni 
saw the show that night 
Verdoni fell on a sidewalk right after 
the matinee and broke his ankle. Marge 
had caught a bad cold and was ill from 
exhaustion as was Chris who added to his 
discomfort by eating a hot dog from a 
street vendor. On the street in front of the 
ot were vendors of all kinds, including 
two candy floss stands with antique gas 
flame, hand cranked machines 

During the finale that night someone 
raided the girls' dressing rooms and stole 
all their purses while the cast were all on 





stage. 

The following day was Easter Sunday 
The advance sale was terrific with four 
sold out shows scheduled. We arrived to 
prepare for the first show to find stickers 
on everything stating, "Closed by the 
Mayor." The same showman competitor 
who had hired the hecklers on opening 
day had gotten to a corrupt inspector and 
arranged for the show to be closed on the 
most ridiculous charge of unsafe electrical 
wiring. Our wiring conformed to the U.S. 
code. 

It took Verdoni five days to get to the 
bottom of the problem, and get us open 
again. It took the polish off the business 
which was ok for a while, but we never 
had another sellout. When the show re- 
sumed and was running smoothly, Chris 
Marge, Fred, and Rap returned to Florida 
I stayed on for a few more days 


After the problems we had experienced 
bringing the lion into Mexico, we never 
used her in the illusion. We secured from 
Johnny Lam a big Siberian tiger named 
Cici, as gentle as a kitten, which had for- 
merly been Gene Holter's wrestling tiger 
The lioness Suzie's cage was relocated to 
the back yard. One night because of a 
cold wind, I covered her cage with a piece 
of canvas, anchoring it by placing some 
large rocks on top. In pulling the canvas 
to cover the bars, I caused one of the 
rocks to roll off, striking me on the head. I 
visited the hospital for stitches. After one 


Freddie Lulling and Cici the tiger in 
Mexico City in April 1976. Ward Hall col 
lection 


more day I flew home, leaving Leonard 
Simons in charge 

The music was taped. We had six Mex- 
ican chorus girls and eight American 
show girls; Mark and Cindy Lupton, 
dance team; Julian Hilton, dancer; Jose 
Luvas, dancer who portrayed Bugs Bun- 
ny; the three Campa brothers, musical 
comedy act; the three Ibarra brothers, bar 
act; Alejandro Ibarra, bounding rope; 
Johnny Lam and wife, poodle act and 
chimp act featuring Kong, a young go- 
rilla; two Ibarra sisters, aerial cradle act; 
two Mexican clowns and six Mexican 
dwarfs; and Vince Carmen, illusions with 
Jackie Rule, Brandy Buckner, Anita Yuls 
man, and two male assistants. Nick Buck 
ner was the stage manager, and Leonard 
Simons was the company manager 

As the board of directors meeting of the 
outdoor Amusement Business 
tion was adjourning in Chicago on May 
15, I received an emergency call from 
Chris in Florida. It had been raining 
steadily all day in Mexico City and be- 
tween 4:05 and 4:30 in the afternoon the 
temperature dropped forty degrees in a 
twenty square block area, causing the rain 
to turn into a heavy snow. The roofs of an 
automobile showroom and a supermarket 
collapsed, killing two and four people re- 
spectively. Our big top also collapsed, but 
fortunately no one was in it. I left at once 
to access the damage. 

I arrived the next day to find a crew 
moving debris. A center pole had come 
down across the stage, destroying two 
thirds of the grid, badly damaging the 
lights, scenery, and props. The buzz saw 
illusion was beyond repair, as was quite a 
bit of the wardrobe. Everyone pitched in 
and five days later we again got open 
The loss of the five days business, plus 


Associa- 


the cost of repairs dealt a tragic economic 
blow to Verdoni. I sympathized with his 
plight, and trimmed the nut where I 
could, and the price he was paying for the 
show 

After the storm, business got steadily 
worse. The weather was uncooperative, 
and the Mexican peso began devaluing 
against the U. S. dollar 

The show had been on the Atayde lot 
over three months. Advertising had been 
heavy, and publicity good. Verdoni de- 
signed the posters and other advertising 
In this respect he was very talented. The 
show wound up the run on June 17, and 
jumped to Puebla, a large manufacturing 
city to the east. After only a few days the 
show got caught in a flood there. More 
equipment and costumes ruined 
The show was extricated from the mud 
and water and the next two stands were 
played in buildings to avoid the 
tinuing bad weather 

Morale was low 
turned to the U. S, The show was heavy 
and difficult to move. Business got worse 
Verdoni got behind in our pay. Over- 
whelmed with the work and grief, Le- 
onard gave notice 

In the meantime we had opened the 
season in the U. S. with our other attrac- 
tions. It was not yet fair time 
was slow with all units showing a loss. | 
was at home in Gibsonton, having under- 
gone eye surgery 

Leonard urged me to sell the show to 


were 


con- 


Some of the girls re- 





Business 


Verdoni who had given me the choice to 
sell it to him or he would close it and | 
could take it home. We didn't have 
enough money to bring it home and pay 
off the performers who were on six 
months contracts, and | couldn't travel to 
Mexico to negotiate the sale due to my 
eye problem. We agreed to sell it with 
five thousand dollars down to be paid to 
Leonard 
installments. 


The balance was to be paid in 


The sale didn't include the 
tractor which Leonard brought back. Ver- 
doni gave Leonard one thousand dollars 
for me, saying he would send the rest of 
the down payment by week's end. We 
never received it or any further payments 
We later sued and received an un- 
collectible judgement from the Florida 
courts. 

By the spring of 1978 we had lost all 
track of the show, which was still oper- 
ating in Mexico. We could legally attach 
the equipment and bring it back to the U 
S. by paying the Mexican government 
twenty per cent of the value we had 
placed on the manifest at the time it en- 
tered Mexico. I sent Charles Cox to find it, 
but he reported what was left would not 
be worth twenty per cent of the manifest 
value. So we abandoned it 

We were aware that Verdoni had mar- 
ried an American nurse from Saginaw, 
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the 
Jim 


Wondercade seat semi No. 29 in 
Gibtown, Florida winter quarters. 
Parker photo. 


Michigan, and migrated there when the 
devalued peso wiped him out. We played 
the Saginaw fair in the fall. When I locat- 
ed him we brought suit in Michigan, 
which was settled out of court. By the 
time the lawyers were paid and all was 
done, both we and Verdoni suffered a 
great loss. Verdoni had honored the con- 
tracts with our people and they were all 
paid 

During the winter of 
again began to assemble illusions and cos- 
tumes for another edition of Wondercade. 
I attended the auditorium conventions in 
anticipation of putting it out as a theater 
or arena show. We hired Chuck Zamata 
who had been an insurance agent special- 
izing in show business accounts as our 
contracting agent. After several weeks on 
the road with no results we parted com- 
pany. Bill Siros and Bill Rice who had 
joined us in July went to Sarasota to see! 
advice from people experienced in arena 
show operations. | consulted with Art 
Concello who opened my eyes to some 
pitfalls. Being under-capitalized for such 
a venture, the arena idea was scrapped 
Our ads in Variety caught the eye of both 
the Nederlander and Shubert theater in- 


1978-1979 we 





Wondercade stake driver that had been 
purchased from King Bros. Circus. Jim 
Parker photo. 
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terests. I was sum- 
moned to New York 
for conferences. Even 
though both com- 
panies wanted to have 
the shows in their the- 
aters, we declined as 
they had costs in- 
volved which we 
were unprepared to 
meet. That winter Bill 
Rice used the title ona 
fine show which 
made a tour of west 
coast theaters. 

We hired and fired 
agents as we unsuccessfully tried to pro- 
mote a route for the show. Chris drew up 
»lans for an elaborate tent show tied into 
the television program That's Incredible. 
He went to Burbank, California to meet 
with executives of Alan Lansburg Pro- 
ductions, producers of the program. They 
were very interested in the concept, but 
the TV show was cancelled before the 
plan could be executed. 

In the meantime we were involved in 
many other activities. We had been pro- 
viding shows for the Ohio State Fair mid- 
way for nine years. It had always been a 
ucrative spot for us. At the 1980 fairs con- 
vention in Las Vegas, it was announced 
that the Ohio State Fair would go to a pay 
one price policy for 1981. While we were 
visiting the Pugh brothers in their pent- 
house suite at the Aladdin Hotel they out- 
ined their plans for the midway for 
which they held the contract. Being pro- 
gressive showmen they realized the fair 
would need more than rides to justify the 
ticket price for the majority of fair goers 
who do not partake of the rides. They 
contracted with us to produce twelve 
shows and provide all the equipment for 
them. We submitted ideas, and from them 
they selected a trained monkey show, div- 
ing mules, a gorilla show, a laser light 
show, a carnival illusion show, a circus 
side show, a gladiators vs. man killers 
show, the Aquarama Water Revue, a 
globe of death, and the Wondercade Mag- 
ic Circus 

We booked Harry and Bea Fees’ trained 

monkeys, Johnny Riv- 
ers’ diving mules, 
April Fossetts’ high 
acts, Douglas McVal- 
ley's globe of death, 
Ken Fess’ milking, 
venomous snakes, and 
three Seminole In- 
dians_ wrestling  al- 
ligators. The latter was 
arranged by Brian 
Morrissey. Announc- 
ers were Wayne Mur- 
ray, Jack Korie, Joe 
Eddy Fairchild, John- 

















ny Meah, Jack Woods, and Jon Friday. 
Equipment supervisors were Tim Frisco, 
Jimmy Silverlake, and Harold Mudry 
Talent for Aquarama was _ booked 
through Bob Maxwell, and included three 
Olympic gold medal divers in the large 
cast. 

In April we started assembling the 
equipment at the Gibsonton winter quar- 
ters with a twenty man crew. Show fronts 
were refurbished with a new 120 foot 
front for the Aquarama, and an eighty 
foot front for the Gladiators show, all un- 
der the talents of Johnny Meah. We 
bought the equipment of Jimmy Dixon's 
Magic Circus including the tent etc. for 
the Gladiator show. We acquired Jack 
Hatcher's globe of death and transported 
it to Columbus for MacValley 

Gilbert Miller called me with the news 
of the Circus Tivoli closing in Hamilton, 
Ontario. I enplaned there post haste to see 
the equipment which I hoped to pur- 
chase. It was as fine as anything I had 
seen on this side of the Atlantic. We had 
had previous business dealings with Ser- 
gei Sawchyn, its general director and 
founder. This fine gentleman gave me the 
red carpet treatment, visiting far into the 
night. We offered him $900,000 U. S. for 
the equipment, but he would neither sell 
or lease it at that time. My trip was not in 
vain as | hired Bob Amato who was Tivo- 
li's musical director to be the conductor 
for the Wondercade. Also hired there was 
Michelle Malvern who became one of our 
dancers 








Unable to purchase the Tivoli equip- 
ment for the Wondercade we bought the 
equipment of the Casino Royale tent 


show from Milt Kaufman in Savannah, 
Georgia. This included a semi-trailer to 
carry the tent and stage, and a semi that 
had been built by Tio Zacchini with a 
front entrance twenty five feet high by 
ninety feet wide. We purchased from 
Dick Garden the big top, a seventy foot 
round with a forty foot middle, which 
had been built by Leaf for the Dubsky- 
Jordan Circus at Sarasota's Circus Hall of 
Fame. We also bought the curtains, light- 
ing, stage grid, and dimmer board from 
Garden's Ice America show 

The big entrance was repainted by 
Meah. Marge Porter and three seamstress- 
es feverishly constructed new costumes, 
and additional illusions were built. Vince 
Carmen, our former illusionist, was then 
starring in the show at the Flamingo Hil- 
ton in Las Vegas so we contracted with 
Roy "The Great" Huston to star in the new 
show 

Only the Fourth of July was taken off 
from the frantic pace to enjoy a party at 
our Gibsonton home for all the show peo- 
ple we could locate in the area. The event 
was recorded photographically by Jim 














Parker who had recently arrived from 
Circus Vargas. 

The work accelerated as the deadline 
quickly approached. By the seventh of 
August, semi-trailers were being shuttled 
to Columbus. We took over a motel there 
to house our personnel, doubling the peo- 
ple in order to accommodate everyone. 
had Dick Flint and Ken Fess sharing a 
room until Dick learned that Ken was 
bringing his hot rattlesnakes to the room 
each night. I sympathized with Dick anc 
gave him my room as I moved to my trail- 
er on the lot. 

Boss canvasman Jimmy Long quickly 
got the show in the air with help from 
Tim Frisco and Jimmy Silverlake. The red, 
white and blue top had been convertec 
from push pole to bale ring. 

Bob Amato put the band together while 
Tina Repac choreographed the pro- 
duction and rehearsed the dancers. The 
dance line captain was Sherry Johnson 
and had six dancers and four models. Roy 
and Susan Huston performed the illu- 
sions. Other acts included juggling by 
Bobby Fairchild, and Sonja and Elizabeth 
Campa; unicycle act with Juan Carlos and 
the Campa Sisters; and a comedy musical 
act by Carlos and Myrtle, Elizabeth and 
Sonja Campa. | was the m. c. Jay Brown, 
director of the theater department at Ohio 
University, was stage manager. Willeen 
and Ron Bacon had the candy stand. Dick 
Flint, who came in on his vacation from 
the Smithsonian Institution, head 
usher and program salesman. Mavis 
Johnson was office manager. Specialty 
dancers were Tina Repac, Lisa Johnson, 
Lisa Barnes, Mary Leon, Michelle Mal- 
vern, and Cindy Martin 

Wondercade was presented three times 
daily. I spent ninety-nine per cent of my 
time there while Chris oversaw the other 
eleven shows. Chris had been working 
sixteen to twenty hours a day since April 
By the time the fair closed, he was ready 
to collapse from exhaustion. We had faith 
that the fair would be a tremendous suc- 
cess with the new pay-one-price policy. It 
surpassed all expectations with  at- 
tendance reported in excess of four mil- 
lion. We had many older patrons tell us 
that instead of their usual one day visit to 
the fair, they made multiple visits just to 
attend the Wondercade Circus. 

We anticipated that all the major fairs 
would soon go the pay-one-price system, 
and carnivals bidding for the fair midway 
contracts would want our shows since 
any of them could promise the same rides 
as they were all available from ride man- 
ufacturers. We figured our shows would 
set a carnival apart and above their com- 
petitors. 

Asa result of this thinking we put qual- 
ity shows together in order to build a rep- 
utation. We actually invested more than 








was 


the contract allotted 
us. But now we had 
the equipment and a 
scrapbook of good re- 
views, and we 
prepared to be 
luged with offers. 

Our judgement was 
misplaced. We over- 
estimated the desire of 
the carnivals and fairs 
to have quality shows. 
Instead, where fairs 
elected to utilize the 
policy, car- 


were 
de- 





one price . 
nivals gained or kept their contracts by 
continually accepting less and less of the 
fair's admissions for their share. Many 
fairs settled for single entertainers and 
small platform acts instead of ten or 
twelve elaborate productions 

We trucked the equipment back to win- 
ter quarters and finished the fair season 
with just the side show. In November and 
December we had a smaller indoor ver- 
sion of Wondercade featuring Roy "The 
Great" Huston with supporting acts and 
taped music on a tour of one nighters 
through West Virginia. We titled it Cav- 
alcade of Magic, and Norma Davenport 
Cristiani booked the tour. 

In February 1982 while in South Amer- 
ica, Chris and I were the guests of the Ti- 
hany show and at Pedro Lavia’s Aqua- 
rama featuring our friend Vince Carmen 
at Mar Del Plata, Argentina where the 
two shows were across the street from 
each other. Each was playing a three 
month stand. We were so inspired by 
these two great shows we decided to take 
Wondercade Circus out as an_ in- 
dependent show, under canvas, patterned 
after Tihany using shopping center pro- 
motions a la Circus Vargas. 

Promotional material and special paper 
were designed by Bill "The Brush" Brown- 
ing, and an order for lithographs was 
placed with Harry Anderson of Enquirer 
Show Print in Cincinnati. In March Chris 
bought a new Cadillac, and with the new 
materials took off to book the show 
through New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
The show was booked to make a ten day 
stand in June at Sea- 
side Heights, New Jer- 
sey where we had a 
wax museum and oth- 
er attractions on the 
boardwalk. 
started putting the 
show together at win- 
ter quarters. We pur- 
chased the former 
King Bros. circus big 
top, a ninety with 
three forties, from 
John Pugh of Beatty- 

Cole. It was sent to 








Ward Hall's private living trailer and of- 
fice on the Wondercade in 1982. Jim 
Parker photo. 


Tommy Sciortino's canvas shop in Tampa 
for restoration and to be converted froma 
push pole to bale ring top. We wanted a 
bale ring tent to enable us to have a clus- 
ter of six, fifteen hundred watt quartz 
floodlights atop each of the four cen- 
terpoles. This not only illuminated the 
top, making it visible from a distance, but 
also acted as light towers during tear 
down. Red Trower supervised the con- 
struction of a new stage seventy five feet 
deep by eighty feet wide, strong enough 
to support the elephant act with a set of 
towers and grids for six sets of lights and 
eight lines of scenery. A double deck semi 
was acquired and fitted for the stage to 
load on the lower deck while the top deck 
had wardrobe 
commodate the over six 
tumes 


closets to ac- 
hundred 
The illusions were loaded in the 
rear. In operation the semi was placed un- 
der the tent to the back of the stage. When 
the props were unloaded it became the 
girls’ dressing room, thereby making it 
unnecessary for them to touch the ground 
in wardrobe. A straight job truck was lo- 
cated at the side of the stage with the elec- 
tric dimmer boards and sound controls 
mounted in it 

Additional semis were acquired for 


fourteen 
cos- 


Wondercade stage and prop semi No. 
69 in the Gibtown winter quarters. Jim 
Parker photo. 
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NV on to mer and women 
sleepers. Sleepers were installed in each 
end of the front entrance semi for the 
band. Another was built in the front of 
the office trailer for the office manager 
and the superintendent. Each living quar- 
ters was equipped with bathroom facil- 
ities, water heaters, holding tanks and air 
conditioners. Jerry Maas, the musical con- 
ductor, said it was the first band sleeper 
he had ever seen which had hot running 
water. 

The rolling stock was as follows 

45' semi. Big top poles and canvas, trac- 
tor equipped with stake driver 

40' semi. Girls’ sleeper in front; clowns 
in back 

40' semi. Men's sleeper. 

10° semi. Front entrance; band sleeper 

40’ semi. 135kw light plant and electric 
equipment 

40’ semi. Stage, wardrobe, props. 

40° semi. Seats (former King Bros. pole 
wagon). 

40' flatbed semi. Seats and misc 

45° semi. My living quarters and private 
office. 

Straight truck with lights and sound 
Pulled office, ticket wagon; 30' Wells Car 
go trailer 

Crew cab pickup truck. Carried tools 
and tires; pulled 28' donniker trailer, 

Buzzy Cuttin's straight job. Carried 
concession supplies, and pulled candy 
wagon 

Buzzy Cuttin's living 
butcher sleeper trailer 
Huston's straight job with illu 


truck. Pulled 
Roy 
sions. Pulled their house trailer. 
Mike and Sally LaTorres 40 
ephant and living quarters. 
Six other private units of performers’ 


semi. El 


motor homes, and trucks and trailers 

My Lincoln 

On the advance was a motor home for 
the advance clown, a van for the bill- 
posters, and Chris' Cadillac 

The trucks and trailers were white with 


Erecting the Wondercade stage in Pa- 


latka, Florida May 18, 1982. Ward Hall 
collection. 
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blue and yellow lette done 
by John Meah 

The stage area occupied one 
round end and half of one mid- 
dle. The fourteen high blues con- 
structed of steel jacks and string- 
ers were in a_ horse 
arrangement with flat 
down the center providing a 
seating capacity for 2400, The 
band platform was on_ the 
ground in front of the stage. Aer- 
ial riggings were hung from the 
quarter poles near the stage right 
and the wire act rigging was on 
the ground at stage left. We later 
worked the elephant act in front 
of the wire rigging when it be- 


shoe 


seats 


came too crowded on the stage 
due to the abundance of props 

The midway consisted of the 
big entrance trailer, the candy 
wagon, a floss joint, a novelty 
stand, an elephant ride, the don- 
niker trailer, and the ticket wag- 
on. Two light towers were 
placed in the center of the midway. Tick- 
ets were $4.00 for kids, and $5.00 for 
adults with $1.00 extra for the reserved 
seat section. 

On the advance were: C. M. Christ, gen- 
eral agent; William contracting 
agent; Sheila Cooke, special agent; Jim 
and Mary Hanna, billposters; Uncle Bill, 
advance clown; and three marketing di- 


Rice, 


rectors 

Show staff included 
ager; Dennis O'Bryant, manager; 
Buzzy Cuttin Jr., manager 
with a crew of eight; John "Red" Trower, 
lot superintendent; Jimmy Long, boss can- 
vasman; Jack Burke, electrician; Jerry 
Maas, band leader-organist; Raphael Me 
nendez, rigger; Carlos Campa, stage man- 
ager-prop boss; Yana Menendez, choreog- 
rapher; John Hanna, reserved seats; Mary 
A. Hanna, front door; Jim Ricketts, me 
chanic; Marge Porter and Jean Hanna, 
wardrobe; Frank Stein, accountant; Mal- 
colm Mickler, counselor; and eighteen 
workingmen 


Ward Hall, man- 
office 


concession 


The International Independent Show- 


This color 
Wondercade 
tion 


illustration appeared on a 
handbill. Ward Hall collec- 


men's Association of Gibsonton allowed 
us to use the trade show building for a 
week of rehearsals, and taping of TV com- 
mercials by Gordon and Greg Solie’s com- 
pany. When we loaded out we found we 
were short a few sections of flat seats. We 
called C. J. Sedelmayer Jr. of Royal Amer- 
ican Shows who gave us a truck load of 
seats and a van load of costumes from 
their previous Lido productions 

The previous January, Chris had a 
wrestling promotion under the smaller 
big top at Palatka Mall in Palatka, Florida 
to excellent results. So we decided to 
open there as a break-in date on May 17- 
19. A dress rehearsal was performed in 
Gibsonton with a large number of local 
showfolks on hand as guests 


The Wondercade front and entrance at 
the Baton Rouge, Louisiana fair on No- 
vember 1, 1983. Ward Hall collec 

















The fleet jumped to Palatka on the 14th 
for set up on the 15th and 16th and a final 
dress rehearsal on the afternoon of the 
17th. All went smoothly on opening day 
with a number of visitors on hand in- 
cluding Joe and Donna MacMahon, Mary 
Jo Couls, and Art "Doc" Miller who re- 
viewed the show for Circus Report 

All personnel were on hand for the 
opening except Sharon Vidbel Burke who 
had.a previous commitment with her 
chimp and dog acts. She was scheduled to 
join later 

The program was as follows 

1. Overture. Jerry Maas, organ; Harry 
Wallerstein, trumpet; John Meah, drums 

2. Opening number. Eight girl dancers, 
six show girls and Ed Twyford, vocalist. 

3. Introduction of The Great Huston. 


Magic appearance of two girls, duck and 
flower magic assisted by two boys. Dis- 
appearance of Lauren Chandler in Ta- 
bouret, reappearance in Crystal Casket 

Tropical trained 


4. Sally La 
birds 

5. Huston and the Temple of Lights 

6. Yana Menendez. Aerial Lyre. 

7. Sawing a girl in half. Huston and 
company 

8. Oriental number. Vo- 
calists, Ed Twyford, Vanessa Williams, 
Ward Hall; comedian, Pete Terhurne; girl 
dancers: Yana Menendez, serpentine 
dance; Huston with the floating lady 

9. Elizabeth Campa, Tight wire 

10. Divided lady and modern cabinet 
Huston and company 

11. “Fuzzins.” Costumed comedy car- 
toon characters 

12. Ward Hall and Perky Perkins. Ven- 
triloquist and magic package pitch 

Intermission. A pitch was made at this 
time for the concert which consisted of 
side show acts. 

13. Second act 
Maas band 

14. Egypt production number. Dancers; 
Michelle Malvern, snake dance; Huston 
and company, mummy dis- 
embodied girl and pyramid illusions 

15. Juggling display. David Maas, Eliz- 
abeth Campa, Norbert Terhurne 

16. Clown walkaround 

17. Huston and company. Girl to gorilla 
illusion and vanishing elephant with 
Mike LaTorres and Little Stoney 

18. Cremation. Huston and 
Belles 

19. Girl shot from cannon to a 
pended drum. Huston and company 

20. Elephant act. Little Stoney with 
Mike and Sally LaTorres 

21. Finale. Entire company, featuring 
the dancers, models and the Menendez 
children on the grand staircase. Intro- 
duction of all principals 

The concert had fire eating and iron 
tongue by Poobah, sword swallowing 


orres 


Sroduction 





Entre Overture. Jerry 


case, 


Helles 


sus- 





and human blockhead by 
John Meah, and strong man 
and escapes by Ed Twy- 
ford. Admission one 
dollar. 
‘rom Palatka we jumped 
to Tallahassee. Jerry Maas 
drove the forty five foot 
semi, his first 
Maneuvering a 
Lake City, the 
demolished a store 
After being ex- 
from jail, Jerry 
drove one of the smaller 
units while Harry Wal- 
lerstein continued on with 
the large one 


was 


semi ex- 
perience. 
corner in 
trailer 
awning, 
tricated 





All the towns were three and four day 
stands and were “blue sky" dates, mean- 
ing no sponsor. Advertising was ex- 
tensive with five hundred pieces of bill- 
ing, free kids coupons, newspaper, radio, 
and television ads. Many promotional tie- 
ins were arranged with local businesses 
In spite of excellent publicity we were 
showing to an average audience of fifty 
two people. With a daily nut of $4500 our 
losses were heavy 

The show was too heavy to move, set 
up and open the same day. Chris had 
been successful with his wrestling pro- 
motions, so we decided we could jump in 
and get up the top, seats and a wrestling 
ring and have professional wrestling the 
first night in town. Then the next day we 
would set the rest and open 

The few patrons who attended obvi- 
ously loved the show. We thought if we 
could get a turnout for the first show, 
word of mouth would fill the next two 
days. At Panama City we were doing a 
strong promotion with a local radio sta- 
tion. Chris changed the promotion so eve- 
ryone was invited to attend the first per- 
formance free as guests of the station. As 
the curtain went up on that performance | 
observed about one hundred twenty peo- 
ple in the audience, including the station 
owner and his family. | inadvertently 
blurted out, "Well, now we know how 
many people listen to that station.” 

Contracting had been completed 
through Georgia, the Carolinas, and on 
into New Jersey. Billing was in place for 


Mike LaTorres and Stoney the elephant 
on Wondercade in May 1982. Ward Hall 
collection 


Macon, Georgia as we pulled into Ft 
ton Beach, 
With thousands on Memorial Day vaca- 
tions at this beach resort, how could we 


Wal- 
Florida for our fourth stand 


miss? We expected the vacationers would 
spend the day at the beach and pack our 
tent at night, as we had seen happen with 
the Tihany show in Argentina. The lot lo- 
cation was perfect at the front of an 
amusement park on the busy highway in 
full view of the beach 

During the day the beach was crowded 
At night the adults must have left the chil- 
dren in the motels while they crowded 
into the bars. They certainly didn't pa- 
tronize the park-or our circus 

Our pay week ended on Saturday 
There was enough money left to make 
this pay day, but we didn't have enough 
for the next one. We gathered everyone 
together and explained the situation. If 
we continued the tour we would be gam- 
bling their earnings, and we were not 
willing to do that. Given the experience of 
the poor business it wouldn't be a good 
gamble for them so we announced closing 
for Saturday, May 30th. We ad- 
vertised through Sunday so we gave the 


were 


The Wondercade tent and trucks in Ba- 
ton Rouge, Lo na November 1, 1983 
all collection 
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personnel the option of play 
Sunday and dividing any in- 
come among themselves. They 
opted for a Saturday closing. We 
kept the workingmen and driv- 
ers for another week to return 
the show to Gibsonton. 

With another bank loan we 
got the side show ready and 
opened it at Ft. Knox, Kentucky 
the last week of June, playing 
fairs for the remainder of 1982 

In 1983 we put together the 
strongest route of fairs possible 
for our fairgrounds shows. We 
took five tractor-trailer units and 
four other vehicles from Gib- 
sonton to Brandon, Manitoba to 
open, a distance of twenty six hundred 
miles. We then played fairs at Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, and Toronto, 
then moved bac 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Oklahoma City and 
Dallas. We fielded the circus side show 
and four other shows. 

At the fairs convention we were asked 
if the Wondercade would be available for 
the Louisiana State Fair at Baton Rouge 
Since it followed Dallas it would fit into 
our route. While the other shows played 
the three weeks at Dallas, Jimmy Long 
and John Trower shuttled the Won- 
dercade vehicles from Florida to Loui- 
siana. Our contract was for a flat fee and 
included permission for the fair to use 
our show for the Queen contest, musical 
groups, etc. before and between our three 
daily performances. 

Roy Huston came on to work the illu- 
sions. A line of dancers was hired from 
New Orleans. Jerry Bacon and Dick Tanas 
provided the music on organ and drums 
Novelty acts rounded out the 
twenty two performers. 

On opening day our personnel were the 
guests of Carson and Barnes Circus which 
was showing nearby. That night we were 
honored to have D. R. Miller and his fami- 
ly at our show. 


to the states for fairs at 





cast of 


Ward Hall making an opening on his 
side show with Roller Bros. Circus in 
1984. Fred Pfening, Jr. photo 


The fair operated on a pay-one-price 
The weather turned terrible. At- 
tendance was nil. The civic organization 
which staged the fair was unable to meet 
its financial obligations. We had to settle 
for half our contracted fee, which didn't 
cover our costs. The finale of Wondercade 
came on November 6, 1983 

It took five more days to extricate the 
equipment from the mud, and another 
ten days to get it all back to Florida. No 
attempt was made to take it out in 1984 
That year we had side shows with Circus 


policy 


Vargas, Roller Bros. and at fairs. 

Some of the vehicles were sold locally 
The generator, semi, and electric de- 
partment went to a carnival in the Car- 
ibbean. The total investment in the show 
had gone well million dollars, 
much of which secured by bank 
loans. The businesses we were able to 


over a 
was 





continue with couldn't generate enough 
income to service the notes. By the end of 
the 1984 season it was evident that it 
would be in the best interests of all con- 
cerned to declare bankruptcy. The filing 


JUST A SAMPLE 


was in January 1985. The bank fore- 
closed on the winter quarters 
acreage, the house and other real 
estate. We were allowed occupancy 
of the house for the remainder of 
the winter. 

The bankruptcy auction 
held at the winter quarters on April 
15th. Allan Hill, owner of the Great 
American Circus, bought the big 
top and seats. Most of the 
and several sold to 
Dick Garden for his Toby Tyler Cir 
cus. The rest went piecemeal. After 


was 


trucks 


semis were 


the auction, which really ends the 

Wondercade saga, Allan Hill rent- 

ed the winter quarters from the 
bank for Chris to build Allan's Circus 
USA there in only five weeks. Chris man- 
aged Circus USA that season 


Ward Hall ringmaster of the Toby Tyler 
Circus in 1986. Fred Pfening, Jr. photo 
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(of the many circus collectibles | offer) 


1957 Clyde Beatty Circus program & magazine 
1959 Or '60 Beatty-Cole program & magazine 


1951 RBBB program & magazine 


1957 or '67 RBBB program & magazine 


1944 or '52 RBBB press books 
1950, 51, 52 & 53 Four RBBB 


cardboard press working passes 
1951, 52, & 53 Three RB cardboard season passes 


485 Sleepy Hollow Road, 


5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
7.00 
10.00 


1951, 52 & 53 Three RBBB Christmas cards 

8 x 10" RBBB Clown publicity photos (each) 

20 RBBB tickets, mostly complimentary 

25 Misc. Circus tickets, many complimentary 
1987 or '88 Milwaukee parade souvenir booklets 


1933 July/August “Ringling Golden Jublee" issue of 


5.00 
5.00 


BETTY SCHMID 


White Tops magazine 10.00, other back issues 
10% postage please, minimum order $1.00 


Pittsburgh, PA 15228-2541 


Send $1.00 cash or stamps for list of other collectibles 
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n June 28, 1856 in Richmond, Virginia, 

the eleven-year old partnership be- 

tween John Robinson and Gilbert El- 
dred came to an end. Robinson & Eldred's 
That 
it had lasted as long as it did was un- 
usual. Most such nineteenth-century 
sociations were a matter of one or two 
seasons. Spalding and Rogers were part- 
ners for sixteen years; Fogg & Stickney 
existed for fifteen; Raymond & Waring 
lasted thirteen, and Rivers & Derious 
was on the road nine. However, these 
were exceptions to the general run of 
events. All of them were ended when 
one or another of the partners decided 
to retire 

The peripatetic nature of the circus 
business is enhanced by 
nature of the institution. Performers— 
and workmen--are hired by the year in 
most cases. The show is formed in the 
spring in the fall; if it 
goes out a second season it is seldom 
manned by the identical cast 

Along with the impermanent nature 
of the business relationships there is the 
unusual pressure on performers--and 
on athletes and actors—that is inherent 
in having to produce their livlihood out 
of themselves, out of their own bodies 
Every day they work they have to draw 
on their own psyches and their own 
prowess in a way few other occupa- 
tions require An ill, injured or anxious 
performer cannot depend on his co- 
workers to carry him through his prob- 
lem; he has to produce. If he doesn't, 
he's soon unemployed. This combina- 
tion of insecurity and anxiety can lead 


Great Southern Show was no more 


as- 


the seasonal 


and breaks up 





fy) OF Tne Ways 


BY STUART THAYER 


leave New Orleans in haste because of an 


argument of some sort 1 
"Blunt, laconic, outspoken,” 
scribed him. 


These qualities are not what we see in 
but apparently they 


most successful men, 


CILCDS, MENAGERIE, AND HIPPODROME 


COMBIIED 


i OBINSON AND ELDRED, WILL F 
HI BIT toxin Comsiney Cincos, Menactaia, ax 
me INDIANAPOLTS, ON THURSD. 


VIN ‘Bept Wih, at 7 o'clock, and on FRIDA\ 
th at 1o’elock and at 7 o'clock P.M, 


another de- 


limited Robinson's success but little for he 
had a long career and became an extreme- 
ly wealthy man 
Gilbert N, Eldred had broken into cir- 
cus life as a clown in 1834, working for his 
brother, Edward S. Eldred, who was a 
proprietor from 1832 to 1836. By 1848 Gil- 
bert had become an accomplished comic 
rider with all that implies in prat-falls and 
near-catastrophes. He began doing the 
ceiling walk that Richard Sands had pi- 
oneered in 1853 and was advertised in 
such an act through 1857. He may have 
purchased Sands' equipment, there is no 
doubt that he used 
cuts. Eldred 
inson's original circus, 
ter, from 1842 to 1845 
framed the 
combination 


Sands’ advertising 


was a member of Rob 
Robinson & Fos 
In 1846 the two 
Eldred 


men Robinson 


Their success over the ensuing 
may have about through 
staking territory, the South, and 
mining it consistently. In this manner 
they were able to come before a public 
that was familiar with them 
their show was worth paying money to 


years 
come their 


out a 


As long as 


see, they could be assured of loyal cus- 
tomers. Again, the peripatetic nature of 
most travelling gave Robinson 
and Eldred a leg up simply because they 
were a known quantity. If editorial opin- 
ion is taken at face value the citizens of 
the rural South were thankful that this 
little band of performers and workmen 
struggled across the bad roads 
nrough the hollows each year just to en- 
tertain them. Acting upon these at- 


shows 


and 





titudes, the partners, in 185], christened 
their enterprise "The Great Southern Cir- 
," and so it remained for the life of 
their association. They ventured into the 


With all the Great H'ppodromatic Feats of the NEW 
YORK AND PARIS HIPPODROMR, seve & whic ‘| 
ho the Wonderful Scientific Achiavement of a man walk. 
ing upone perfectly smooth ceillng, with his Feel upper cus 
mort and h 1) Head down, performed by Mr. G.N. EL 


not only to damaged egos, but to per- 
sonality problems 

Thus, a long-lived association be- 
tween two performers such as John 
Robinson (1807-1888) and Gilbert Eldred 
(1813-1885) is even more unusual than 
one betweeen a businessman and a per- 
those 


LA PERCRE, 


sometimes for 


former such as were between 
Spalding and Rogers and between Fogg 
and Stickney. Especially is it unusual 
when one considers that Robinson was 
well-known as being a man with a I 
short temper. Without knowing more t 
about him than we do, it is probably 
safe to describe him as overbearing 
"Impulsive, strong-headed, but after 
all, kindly-hearted," one observer said 
of him when Robinson once had to 





50 cent 





whole exhibition, 





fe ROCHFORt 3 North in most seasons, sometimes for a 
By Messrs. ROCHPORD and RENTZ. This extraor aa ; t 
dinary performance has created wnteersal Wonder and | Week, two months, but 
Admiration, vhowing beautiful feats of nalancing and | the great bulk of their stands occurred in 
Elegant Acrobatic Pesturing, by Mons. RENTZ, on a S 
bole Thirty Voet High, held by M. W. ROCHFORD the South 
2. W. Rocureap, Mapane Rostxsox, Masten Jan Another seemingly significant aspect 
Rosinson, Masrax Joux ; t t i 
and sh addisfonal listof POPULAR ACTORS aro with of their managerial style was that they 
the Company, end will sppear in the various exercisos jenn a RetAS . at 
THE BAND is dascied yy" the ‘cetpbraied JOSEPH were on the road and performing almost 
NOSNER, which Jun sufficient guaranice for constantly. We find no evidence that 
‘A SPLERDID COLLCTION OF WILD ANI sy ies se hare: bored 
additidn to the abéve aliractions, offersa t ne y went into winter quarters between 
rainment 1844 and 1854. Instead, in the winter 
¢ nto th 
Acheririce tome months they made long stands-one or 
Doors open at 124 o'clo: Arena Exercises 10 com 
mence a) 1}, allowing a (ull Lour for the examinotion : | aaa - 
the Animals, to, those who do tot wish to observe This Robinson and Eldred news paper 
sports of the Ring 8. HENDRICKS, Agent 
repule-digiw! w 


ad appeared in the Indianapolis /ndiana 
Daily Sentinel of September 16, 1854 
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two months-in southern cities such as 
Savannah or Charleston. During these 
stays they would take vacations from the 
show, repair equipment and air new acts. 
Individuals rested and personnel came 
and went; yet in the sense of halting all 
activity there are no apparent breaks in 
these seasons. This may be unique in cir- 
cus annals, eleven straight years of un- 
interrupted performance. 

It all came to an end in Richmond in 
1856. Until recently we had no clue as to 
the reasons this successful partnership 
went sour. The Chester Standard of Ches- 
ter, South Carolina is our source for one 
version. In its issue of June 25, 1857, this 
newspaper spoke editorially as follows: 

“It is known that Mr. Eldred is the suc- 
cessor of Robinson & Eldred, he having 
bought the interest of Robinson. 

"The separation took place on account 
of the barbarous cruelty of R, which he 
extended even to the wife of his bosom.” 

The comment was based on an inter- 
view with Eldred or one of his agents. El- 
dred's circus played Chester on June 22, 
1857. It would behoove us to assume an 
axe was being ground here, yet with our 
knowledge of Robinson's temperament it 
is not difficult to believe this account. 

According to Gil Robinson, John's sec- 
ond son, Eldred told Robinson at the time 
of their parting that in five years he (El- 
dred) would be the richest showman in 
the world and that Robinson wouldn't 
have a cent. 

As it turned out, just the opposite oc- 
curred, Robinson returned briefly to Cin- 
cinnati and then journeyed to Albany, 
New York where, sometime in the latter 
part of August, he purchased Flagg & Ay- 
mar's International Circus. This was a 
new show in 1856, and, obviously not a 
successful one. Keeping the same per- 
sonnel as the former owners he began 
showing under the title "John Robinson's 
International Circus and Menagerie,” in 
Geneva, New York on September |. With 
variations the title was on the road almost 
every season until 1930. 

Eldred kept the "Southern 
was no doubt his purchase of 


Circus.” It 
Robinson's 





half that allowed Robinson to buy Flagg 
& Aymar. When Robinson left, so did the 
performers. The Franconi Troupe, Henri, 
his wife and daughter joined, and with 
Sam Long, Jimmie Reynolds, William 
O'Dell and others the season was con- 
tinued. They visited North Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida prior to the turn of 
the year. In 1857 they slowly moved 
north, touched Washington and_ Bal- 
timore, and went through Pennsylvania 
into Ohio, On October 21, 1857, in Medina, 
Ohio, G. N. Eldred's Great Southern Show 
was attached by the sheriff. 

In 1852 Robinson & Eldred had made 
what was for them a deep penetration of 
the northern section of the country, going 
as far as Portland, Maine. In late season 
they began advertising that they had 
Sands & Quick's menagerie as part of 
their show. They must have picked up the 
animals as they travelled south from 
Maine. We first find the menagerie in 
Robinson & Eldred's advertising in Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina on December 9, 
1852, however no ads have been found for 
them between Sing Sing, New York and 
Raleigh 

The menagerie came from the Richard 
Sands group. Sands & Quick, who had 
two menagerie-circus combinations, ad- 
vertised in 1852 that they had animals re- 
cently imported from England. If this is 
true, then they had a surplus. Whether 
the menagerie was purchased outright or 
leased we don't know. Whichever the 
case, Eldred couldn't keep up the pay- 
ments as the lien on his show was placed 
by Sands, Nathans, Quick and Avery 
Smith 

G.N. Eldred's Great Rotunda Southern 
Circus and Menagerie was on the road in 
1858, but it was owned by Sands, Nathans 
& Co. (if one believes the April 17, 1858 
New York Clipper) or partially theirs (if 
one believes the April 10, 1858 Cincinnati 
Daily Commercial). Late in the season the 
circus became one of the earliest Amer- 
ican shows to visit Mexico. In 1859 the ti- 
tle became Franconi & Eldred. In October 
of that year they went to Cuba. Chiarini, 
Quick and Smith had purchased the res- 





idue (though not the title) of the Sands 
show in late 1859 and sent it to Cuba as 
well and we think the two operations 
were combined. This marked the end of 
Gilbert Eldred's American circus career 

After years of advertising “Southern 
Men, Southern Horses and Southern En- 
terprise against the World" Eldred may 
not have felt comfortable in the United 
States once the Civil War began. On the 
other hand, John Robinson didn't seem to 
be affected by that history. Eldred went to 
Europe in 186] and never returned. He ex- 
hibited trained horses in England and on 
the Continent as late as 1867. He died in 
England in 1885. 

We are not privy to the personal char- 
acteristics of many of the showmen of the 
nineteenth century. However, John Rob- 
inson's irascibility is noted often enough 
by contemporary spokesmen for us to ac- 
cept it as a fact of his personality. Having 
said that, we feel justified in offering this 
verson of the break-up of the Robinson & 
Eldred Circus 








Footnotes 
1. New York Clipper, 18 December 1858, 
p- 26. 
2. Billboard, 20 August 1910, p. 20. 
3. Billboard, 9 December 1911, p. 22. 
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season of 1888 
for Topeka began April 
with a three day run o: 

Holland & McMahon's aggrega- 


he circus 


tion which the owners admitted 
was "the best circus now on the 
road.” Later in the season the 
claim could possibly be chal- 
lenged by Sells Brothers, Fore- 
paugh or even Barnum & Bai- 


ley é 

“Where the show came from is class, valkere 
unknown to this author, but so 1] (sic) in the language of the boys, 
early in the season it is likely to | oe She's purtier than a picture.” 
have originated somewhere ‘he Ti < i y 


near Topeka. Where the show 
went following Topeka is also 
unknown 
The only advertising was two 
mentions in the North Topeka 
Daily Courier, both on April 10. 
"Be sure and see Holland & 
McMahon's circus to-day, on 
Jefferson street between 4th and 
5th." 
The exhibitions of April 9 
were reported in an adjacent 
column which was un- 
doubtedly the work of a press agent. 
“Holland & McMahon's circus showed 
last evening to at least two thousand peo- 
ple, everyone being well pleased with 
every feature of the performance. The 
bareback riding was one of the finest ex- 


hibitions of the kind ever in the city. They 


have the best circus now on the road. The 
educated dog is one of the many features 
which pleased the people. They will stay 
in the city Tuesday and Wednesday and 
will give afternoon matinees each day 
The price of admission is placed at 10 
cents, and no one should miss seeing this 
great circus. Don't miss the concert for it's 
worth twice the admission.” 
er 

Topeka was not 
without tented  entertain- 
ment, the vacuum being 
filled by Topeka's own Sie- 
ber & Company's Inter- 
national Ten Cent Circus 
which opened its season on 
Haymarket Square at 
Fourth and Jackson Streets 
with an evening _ per- 
formance on April 16, and 
thereafter presented two 
shows a day for the entire 
week 

The first press announce- 
ment was a handout which 
appeared April 11 in the 
North Topeka Daily Courier 

"Sieber & Co., will give 
their first exhibition under 
their fine pavilion at the cor- 
ner of Fifth (Fourth) and 
Jackson streets Monday 


long 





ihaver Fst Oe 


ey Org 
a Seley 


BY Orin Congle king 


Copyright © 1990 Orin Copple King 


They have Prof. Fred Lieber and_ his 
troupe of trained dogs, and many of the 
best acrobats in the profession. The entire 
show is under the management of Prof. 
Berry, the veteran showman of the west- 
ern country. The concert company is the 
finest ever heard under a canvass. Price of 
admission 10 cents." 

Following opening night the Courier re- 
ported that "a big crowd was in at- 
tendance. Their show was in every re- 


Mlle. Vivilli, Queen of the Arena, as 
shown in the 1888 Sieber & Co. herald 
Pfening Archives. 


fine, and no one should 
seeing this great show be- 


spect 


9 miss seeing great show 
fore they leave the city, they will 
greg, stay here during the week, go 
everybody and enjoy yourself.” 
a On Friday the Courier reported 


at the circus 
evening. 


is crowded every 
The show is worthy of 
the attention of the public 
i deserves liberal patronage. 
he trapeze performance is first- 
and the walkeress 





rope 


The Topeka Daily Capital on 
April 22 made its only mention 
of Sieber & Company when it 
ran the following handout: "Sie- 
ber & Co.'s International Ten 
Cent circus and colossal museum 
opened here April 16 to a crowd- 
ed house and played to good 
business the rest of the week. 
The performance is good and 
well worth the price of admis- 
sion 
"Miss Annetta Norland on the 
dancing rope is beyond rival 

"The Lingards--double trapeze and iron 
jaw is well worth the admission price 
alone. Prof. Leslie and his troupe of 
trained dogs are something marvelous. 
Don't fail to see Prof. Cook (the only ven- 
triloquist) with his talking figures in the 
annex. They open in North Topeka Mon- 
day afternoon. Everybody invited to wit- 
ness the outside exhibition." 

"On Monday and Tuesday (April 23, 
24) Sieber & Co. will spread their pa- 
vilions just north of the M. E. church, on 
this side of the river," the Courier re- 
ported. "During the week just elapsed this 
company has performed to a full canvas 
every night. It is the strongest 10 cent 
show ever in this city, and worthy of the 
liberal patronage received 
on the south side. Prof. Ber- 
ry, well known to all old 
citizens, is the manager and 
people acquainted with 
him know that he is one of 
the best in his profession 
The north side should give 
them a liberal patronage.” 





Topeka is divided by the 
Kansas River with the bulk 
of the city on the south 
side. Berry (usually Barry) 
was a resident of North To- 
peka which probably ac- 
counted for the several sto- 
ries in the Courier. George 
Sieber and Barry operated 
small circuses out of To- 
peka for several years. 

The Kansas Democrat, To- 
peka, April 24, commented 
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that, "George Seiber's (sic) great two-ring 
circus, after playing last week in Topeka 
to a large and well pleased attendance, 
left to-day for Holton, where they will ex- 
hibit the remainder of the week." 

The Democrat report casts some doubt 
on the whereabouts of Sieber & Company 
on April 24. The Capital and the Courier 
both stated that the show would play in 
North Topeka on the 23d and 24th. 

The Holton Weekly Signal reported on 


Herald used by Sieber & Co. Inter- 
national 10 Cent Circus in 1888. Pfening 
Archives 


Great ¢ Consolidated Shows ins | 
SIEBER & COS 


International Monster 


© Cent 


10 Cent Shows. 





| MARINE MARVELS. 
i STRANGE REPTILES. Fidl ISLANDERS. | 
BEAUTIFUL BIRDS. OOEAN WONDERS, 


All Exhibited Under Two Immense Pavilions. | 


WiLL EXHIBIT AT 


MONTAY 
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April 25 that "Seiber (sic) & Co's. Inter- 
national 10 cent dog show will open for 
business in the east part of the city to- 
day." 

In another column it was stated, "Only 
ten cents to see the International show to- 
day and to-morrow." 

Holton was a 30-mile jump from To- 
peka and considering the strain such a 
distance would put on a mud show, it is 
more than plausible that the Democrat was 
correct when it reported Sieber leaving 
Topeka on the 24th. 

"Sieber and Co's show," according to 
the Horton Gazette, “exhibited here Friday 
and Saturday (April 27, 28) afternoon and 
evening to good audiences, and was well 
received. Their admission is only ten 
cents, but their performance is equal to 
most of the fifty cent shows that are on 
the road. They left Sunday for St. Joseph.” 

The only advertisement for Sieber 
found so far was carried in the Brown 
County World, May 4, for the exhibitions 
in Hiawatha, May 7 and 8. 

The advertised features of the ex- 
travaganza were: "Cyclone of Rare Attrac- 
tions 

"Two Immense Bands, Mlle. Worland, 

"Louisa Londa, the 3-headed Song- 
stress, 

"Prof. Wilber's Prize Band, 

"The Lingards Trapeze Performers. 25 
PEOPLE. 

"Admission to see everything 10 Cents 
For full particulars see hand bills." 

The World of May 11 reported that, 

"The rainfall Monday and Tuesday was in 
greater quantity than has fallen here for 
years. It was pleasing to all the people 
with the exception of the circus folks. It 
ruined the performance and kept large 
crowds away. Sieber gives a first class ten 
cent show.” 

From Hiawatha Sieber & Company en- 
tered Nebraska for exhibitions on May 9 
and 10 at Falls City. 

errr 

The Pittsburg Smelter on May 2 carried 
the following: "Montanyo's and three or 
four circuses are heading this way and 
one of them will be here in a couple of 
weeks. Montanyo is now at Vinita and the 
next stand is Chetopa, then Parsons and 
then Pittsburg. The days of the ‘tented 
field’ are upon us and elephant will soon 
go ‘round while the band begins to play." 

The only mention for the exhibitions at 
Chetopa is the following small ad which 
appeared in the Advance on May 2. 

"Coming again! The Montanio Show, 
twice as large as before. This is the only 
show that sticks strictly on one price, ten 
cents for all. They do not charge 25 cents 
in small cities and 10 in larger ones. Re- 
member the day and date, May 3rd, 4th 
and 5th.” 

The show may have played Parsons, 





but there is no mention of Montanyo in 
the Parsons papers 

The nearest thing to a description of 
Montanyo's circus is a single paragraph in 
the Pittsburg Smelter, May 12, concerning 
the exhibitions of May 10, 11 and 12. 

"The circus has attracted a great crowd 
at each of the performances, afternoon 
and evening. As regards the performers, 
some of the features were very creditable, 
especially the swinging pole and the In- 
dian club acts. The 'Montanyo Midgets’ 
are good, the little fellows being very 
comical and fair acrobats. The show de- 
serves unlimited success." 

The show left Pittsburg on the 13th for 
Joplin, Missouri. 

"Montanyo, proprietor of the show 
which has just left us, said to the reporter 
(Smelter) Saturday night, that he would 
return before long, and exhibit a number 
of new acts." 

If Montanyo never returned to Pitts- 
burg, it was probably due to circum- 
stances reported in the Wichita Daily Ea 
gle of July 11. 

"Circus Attached 

"Constable Rufus Cone yesterday took 
possession of the Montanio (sic) show 
upon an attachment of $285 gotten out by 
the members of the band. The property, 
with a few exceptions, was all upon a 
train ready for shipment when it was tak- 
en in charge t by the officer and placed in 
Stocker's ware room." 

ere 

Early in May of 1888 Gordon Lillie was 
assembling his show on the fair grounds 
at Wichita with the season opener an- 
nounced for Thursday, May 10. Both the 
Wichita Daily Beacon and the Daily Eagle 
carried ads on the 4th of May for Pawnee 
Bill's Historical Wild West which was 
"Too Large for the Largest Tent Ever 
Made." The ad promised four days of ex- 
citement ending on May 13. 

Mentioned in the ads were: 

"70 genuine full-blooded Indians head- 
ed by the noted chiefs Red Cloud and 
Wild Horse. 

'70 cowboys, Mexicans and cowgirls, 
riding buc king horses and lassoing wild 
steers. A HERD OF BUFFALOES 

"100 wild mustangs, wild Texas steers, 
wild untamable horses that have never 
been saddled. 

"The attack of the stage coach by In- 
dians and rescued by the cowboys. 

"Grand Encampment and Indian Vil- 
lage. 

"Watch for the Street Parade!" 

All performances were in front of the 
grandstand and all were matinees be- 
ginning at 3 o'clock. Gates opened at 1 
p-m. Admission 25 cents. In large type 
was the boast that Pawnee Bill would 
"PLAY RAIN OR SHINE!" 

A postponement until May 12 was an- 














nounced in the Beacon on May 10 with the 
explanation that “on account of the in- 
clemency of the weather and the improb- 
ability of doing anything with the ground 
as wet as it is.” 

A different reason for the  post- 
ponement was reported by the Eagle on 
May 13. 

“Pawnee Bill's Wild West company that 
has been organizing in this city for the 
past ten days gave a very imposing street 
parade yesterday with their celebrated 
genuine ‘cow punchers' and ‘Buckskin 
Joe's' celebrated brass band, but no In- 
dians. This was caused by the death of 
one of their noted chiefs, 'Grey Eagle,’ just 
as they were about to leave their reserva- 
tion, and all the inducements the man- 
agement could offer would not influence 
them to leave their homes on such a sol- 
emn occasion. As this tribe, on the death 
of one of their chiefs, invite all sur- 
rounding tribes of Indians to 
their great ‘pony 
dance’ and smoke, 
at the conclusion 
of which they 
give the visiting 
bands great num- 
bers of ponies as 
a monument in re- 
membrance of the 
departed chief. The 
ceremony generally lasts 
about five days. The 
present one will end 
Monday (tomorrow) 
when Pawnee Bill will 
be ready on_ their 
grounds to pack them post 
haste for this city, to 
make one of the grand- 
est street pageants, on 
Saturday next, that has 
ever been witnessed in this country 

"The opening will positively be on the 
above date 

"The Cheyenne Indians are now on 
their way up from Fort Reno and will ar- 
rive here in time to join the Osages for 
their great exhibition.” 


May 13 was a day of great confusion on 


the fair grounds. Hundreds of people 
went to see a show that did not show, but 
the main confusion centered on an al- 
tercation between the cowboys and Mr 
Vennum, a tenant on the fair grounds. 
The Beacon of May 15 reported in a sensa- 
tional story that the cowboys evicted Ven- 
num, who was an undesirable free-loader, 
by lassoing him and dragging him 
around the race track. Vennum dis- 
approved his treatment and swore out a 
warrant against the cowboys 

The Eagle reported the story without 
the embellishments published by its com- 
petitor. Five cowboys posted bond, and, 


Gordon W. Lillie, Pawnee Bill 
Pfening Archives. 


according to the Eagle, "They, as well as 
other eye witnesses to the affair deny in 
toto the cock and bull story told by the 
prosecuting witness. The man, it is true, 
was removed from the grounds; because, 
as Col. Hartzell says, he was not wanted 
upon them, but they say no violence, no 
lassoing, no shooting nor threats were 
used by them in order to accomplish their 
end." 


The show finally opened the season on 
May 19 and was reviewed in the Eagle the 
following day 

"Pawnee Bill's Wild West. 

“By special request of many citizens, 
the great exhibition of yesterday will be 
repeated. The fair grounds were crowded 
yesterday, and a true exhibition of life on 
the plains was given. Special praise is due 
Pawnee Bill for his superb marksmanship 
and the able manner in which he con- 

ducted the entire performance. The 

bucking horses was one of the fea- 
tures of the day, and 
the horsethief [one 
word] was quite re- 
alistic. There will be 
quite a novelty added 
to this show, and one 
that will help to pack the 
grounds. Mr. Jim Fahey, 
better known as ‘Mickey 
Jim.’ the well known and 
old reliable stage coach 
driver, who will 
show his wonderful 
skill with the reins 
The coach will start 
from the grand stand, 
under his guidance, with 
two noted Wichita of- 
ficials inside the coach. It 
will then be attacked by 
the Indians, and if the passengers are 
stout-hearted enough, they will have a 
hand to hand battle with the savages 
while the horses are at full speed. This is 
said to be an old story with ‘Mickey Jim,’ 
as he has been in several genuine battles 
on the plains, but just how it will go with 
him will be seen later on. The two officials 
are well known, and some sport may be 
looked for during the attack, as it is quite 
a trying position for one not familiar with 
it 

While the on and off, and on again off 
again, and on again season opener was 
running its course in Wichita, S. S. Forbes, 
Pawnee Bill's agent, was in Topeka ar- 
ranging for three days of exhibitions at 
the fair grounds beginning May 14. 

The stars of wild west shows were ex- 
pected to be men of heroic stature, fear- 
less, endowed with — super-human 
strength and endurance, and Pawnee 
Bill's press department went to great 
lengths to present their boss as a worthy 





competitor of Buffalo Bill. The following 
handout, which might or might not have 
been a true account, appeared in the Kan 
sas Democrat, Topeka, May 12 

"A Dangerous Experiment 

"Pawnee Bill, the famous Indian fighter 
and scout, had been in camp with Gen 
Sully less than two hours when he was 
sent for to appear at headquarters. He 
was requested to start at once with dis- 
patches for Fort Snelling. Pawnee Bill was 
in the act of mounting his horse when the 
stage coach, on its way to Fort Snelling 
with six uncontrollable horses, came 
bounding into camp. The soldiers soon 
had the horses stopped, and on examina- 
tion a bullet hole was found in the driv- 
er's head as he lay in the boot. General 
Sully took in the situation at a glance and 
ordered Pawnee to take charge of the pas- 
sengers and do his best to get to Fort 
Snelling on time and return as quickly as 
possible. The next relay station was ten 
miles distant. There the horses and guard 
would be changed. Within three miles of 
the relay station the coach was attacked 
by a band of Indians who were concealed 
in a tamarac swamp and came charging 
upon the coach and passengers. The yip! 
yip! of the Indians and the crack of the ri- 
fles soon frightened the passengers and 
horses. The shotgun messenger riding 
with the driver was shot and killed, his 
body falling headlong between the horses 
where his buckskin clothing became en- 
tangled and held him until the station 
was reached. The Indians gave up the 
chase as the stage neared the station, the 
intrepid scout continued on to Fort Snell- 
ing, delivered his dispatches and taking a 
saddle horse, mounted and returned to 
General Sully, riding and driving one 
hundred and fifty miles in thirty-one 
hours. A vivid illustration of these scenes 
will be enacted by Pawnee Bill's His- 
torical Wild West show at the fair 
grounds on Monday, May 21, continuing 
for three days.” 

The advertised dates of May 12, 13 and 
14 were cancelled and the opening post- 
poned to May 21, in consequence, 
cording to the Topeka State Journal, “of the 
death of the chief of the tribe to which 
Pawnee Bill's Indian braves hold al- 
legiance." 

The Journal of May 18, reported that, "B. 
N. Kleibacher, manager of Pawnee Bill's 
Wild West show, is at the Windsor.” The 
Topeka Daily Commonwealth reported the 
name as "Bleibacher." 

On the first day of the Topeka stand, 
May 21, the Journal, an evening paper, 
carried a story written by a press agent, 
telling the public what to expect. 

“Pawnee Bill's Wild West. 

"Pawnee Bill's Wild West company in- 
augurated at the fair grounds this after- 
noon a season of vivid and realistic il- 


ac- 
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lustrations of life on the frontier. Included 
in the programe is a host of highly inter- 
esting scenes, introducing Indian races, 
Indian dances, Indian sports by a half 
hundred full blooded blanketed Indians 
The attack on the overland stage and res- 
cue by cowboys is given with a realism 
seldom seen in outdoor amusements. 
Cowboys riding at full speed, picking up 
hats, handkerchiefs, small coin, etc., las- 
soing and tying wild Texas steers, riding 
bucking bronchos, riding wild steers, 
cowboy's race for a bride, a custom in 
vogue only among these brave and dar- 
ing inhabitants of the plains. An old fash- 
ioned Virginia reel on horseback by cow- 
girls and cowboys. The pony express, 
illustrating the mode of carrying the Unit- 
ed States mails before the days of the rail- 
roads; marvelous exhibitions of rifle 
shooting by Pawnee Bill and May Lillie; 
burning of a trappers cabin, a scene many 
of the early settlers were compelled to 
witness and participate in; Indians burn- 
ing an emigrant at the stake; ludicrous 
races on ‘burros'; hurdle racing; a vivid 
portrayal of the method used in the cap- 
ture and hanging of a horse thief, and 
many other acts, forming in all an exhibi- 
tion both interesting and highly in- 
structive. The exhibition will continue for 
three days, performances being given 
each afternoon at three o'clock. Doors will 
be open at one. The admission has been 
placed at 25 cents." 

Among the spectators at the first exhibi- 
tion was a Topeka newsman, O. K. 
Swayze, who, shocked by what he saw, 
wrote a letter to the editor of the Journal. 

"Sickening Brutality. 

“Some time ago a humane society was 
organized at the Grand (theater) with a 
flourish of trumpets, but I have heard 
nothing of the results of their work so far. 
Being a friend of the dumb animal, and 
regretting that our statute books do not 
contain more stringent laws on the sub- 
ject, I take the liberty of calling the atten- 
tion of the society recently organized, to a 
case of sickening brutality that comes 
within the poor law we now have, and 
which should not be countenanced for a 
minute in a civilized country. I refer to 
the so-called 'Wild West’ show now at the 
fair grounds. Bull baiting and cock fight- 
ing pale into insignificance when com- 
pared with these disgusting displays of 
brutality. Big land lubbers, whose growth 
of hair denotes their lack of brains, are the 
‘actors’ in this panorama of cruelty, and 
seem to strive to torture the poor ponies 
they ride as near the point of death as 
possible, and often times they are com- 
pelled to fall to the ground from sheer ex- 
haustion, only to be forced up again by a 
beating from the fists of these big duffers, 
or a jab from their half inch spurs, or be- 
ing lashed with a rawhide or lariat. The 
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Too Large for the Largest Tent, 
BASE BALL PARK, 


---One Day Only, 


dune § 


Decatur, Dlinoi 


Saturday 


PAWNEE BILL’S 


Historica | fl il West Shove 


tutroducing Whole Tribes of 


Real Blanketed Indians 
"an" |Half Hundred |"4i" 


Cowhoya, Cowgirls, Mexicana, “Buffalo, Wild 
Texns etcvr. immense herd Wild Posies, 

Attock ov the Overland Btage Coach. At- 
tack onthe Emigrant Train, Attack on Trap- 
per. Tom'e Cabin. Indian Dances, Indian 
haces, Indian ports, Lowboy races, Cow! boy 
aports 

‘The wonderful Pony Rxpress. Riding Buok- 
tue Horeen, Lasnolng, Tying and Riding Wild 

teen. 

Picking up Coins, Handkerchiefs, etc., from 
the ground whilo riding at_full speed. Dlar- 
velous Exbibitions of Kite Shooting, by 


Pawnee’ Bill and May Lillie 
LUDICROUS BURRO RACES, 


Anda hort of other scence illustrating Hf 
Cn the frontier, Grand street parade at JU 
O'clock A.M. Gates open at 1, performance 
att o'clock, 


_ Admission 60 cents; Children half 
Price. 


Newspaper ad used by the Pawnee 
Bill's Historical Wild West Show in 1888. 
Circus World Museum Collection 


bits used, alone, furnish grounds for their 
arrest for extreme cruelty. Crowds of our 
people go out and applaud these per- 
formances. What kind of stuff are our 
people made of that they applaud, or 
even patronize such sickening displays of 
cruelty? Where is our humane society?-- 
O. K. Swayze." 

"The Journal was honored this morning 
(May 23] with a call from Mr. Pawnee 
Bill. Bill enters general and sweeping de- 
nial of the statements of Mr. Swayze re- 
garding the cruelty practised in the Wild 
West exhibition. He further insists that he 
is a gentleman, if he does wear long hair 
Mr. Pawnee Bill, while a good example of 
the kind of men which are rocked in the 
cradle of the wild and wooly west, has 
the air of a gentleman, though blunt and 
plain spoken." 


Brutality was not limited to the live 
stock. A handout in the Commonwealth of 
May 11 reported the other half of the sto- 
Ty. 

“Cowboy Fun On The Ranch. 

“A cowboy, speaking of the capture of a 
horse, says: Quick as he is, he is not quick 
enough to escape the lasso thrown 
around his neck and his feet. In less time 
than it takes to tell this the pony lies pant- 
ing on the ground. The saddle and hack- 
amore are put on, the cowboy smiles, 
looks at his companions and says: ‘Boys, I 
wish you could all go with me; heaps of 
fun.’ Everybody is feeling happy. The 
cowboy climes into the saddle, gives the 
horse a shake, takes one more look 
around, and the air is full of cowboy and 
horse's legs. For the first minute the pony 
has all the fun. The six-shooters fly from 
the cowboy's holsters, the buttons fly off 
his shirt, the buckle breaks that holds his 
‘Chaps’ and before the cowboy can realize 
where he is he looks like a scarecrow. But 
still he holds on. All his clothes are gone 
excepting his spurs and the silk hand- 
kerchief around his neck and a home- 
spun shirt, which is tougher than the 
bucking horse's hide. The cowboy no 
longer smiles, his nose is bleeding, the 
blood gushes from his ears, but still he is 
encouraged. At last the horse, completely 
exhausted, comes down out of the air 
with his head and heels all together, his 
back is rounded up like a cat on a wall, 
the cinches both break and the cowboy 
and saddle lie piled up in a heap amid the 
wild yells from his commrades, who can- 
not contain themselves with delight. A 
vivid illustration of these amusing in- 
cidents in the life of a cowboy will be giv- 
en at the exhibition of Pawnee Bill's Wild 
West show at the State Fair Grounds on 
Monday, May 14. There will be no extra 
charge for vehicles. Gates open at 1 p.m. 
Performance at 3." 

There was no Society for the Prevention 

















of Cruelty to cowboys and other macho 
men 

After three days of good business Paw- 
nee Bill moved on to St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Pawnee Bill—Gordon W. _Lillie--was 
born in Bloomington, Illinois, February 
15, 1860. The family moved to Kansas in 
1872 settling near Wellington. Lillie was 
teaching school on the Pawnee reserva- 
tion in 1883 when he was hired by Buffalo 
Bill to accompany a group of Pawnee In- 
dians on Cody's wild west show. Lillie 
never recovered from the fever of show 
business, but unlike his mentor, Cody, 
Lillie managed to retire with a fortune in- 
vested in real estate, banking, oil and 
ivestock. Lillie died in 1942 

rrr 

A show identified only as 
"great eastern" opened in 
Topeka on June 11 for a two 
day stand. The tents were 
pitched on the Haymarket at 
Fourth and Jackson 
streets, directly be- 
hind the courthouse 

Once again _ per- 
forming arts came in 
conflict with blind, but 
not deaf, Justice. "The 
sheriff," according to 
the Kansas Democrat, "“or- 
dered the canvas show in the 
rear of the courthouse to let up 
in its musical feature, as the 
court would not tolerate the an- 
noyance. The circus people promptly 
obeyed." 

The only advance publicity appeared 
June 10, in the North Topeka Daily Couri 
er. 

"The great eastern show has arrived in 
the city and is located at the corner of 
Fourth and Jackson streets, where they 
will remain for a few days before coming 
to the north side. Mr. Harry Hicks, the 
courteous proprietor, has the enviable 
reputation of having the most moral and 
interesting show on the road. The admis- 
sion to the circus and museum is only 10 
cents.” 

The Democrat reported on the 13th that, 

The snide circus that showed at the Hay- 
market, opening Monday is gone. The 
tent was taken down late last night [Tues- 
day] and a caravan was formed which 
quietly went out of the city to the next 
stand.” 





tee 


Topeka was not long without tented en- 
tertainment for on the day after the de- 
parture of the "great eastern" Howe's 
New London 10 Cent Show arrived to 
harvest any left over dimes. The aggrega- 
tion opened June 13 for a four day stand 
at an unknown location. 

The Commonwealth on June 16 ran the 
following review which provides nearly 





all of the information we have concerning 
the show. 
"Howe's Circus To-Day. 

"This afternoon and to-night Howe's 
London circus will give their farewell per- 
formance in Topeka. The show has ex- 
hibited here for the last three days, and 
has drawn tremendous crowds. No circus 
that has ever visited Topeka has given 
such universal satisfaction, and the great 
wonder is how so large and really mer- 
itorious a show can be given for so small 

a price of admission--ten cents 
The show owns ten excellent 
cars, especially built for them, 
carries over one hundred em- 
ployes and presents a 
performance that has 
about everything seen 
in the so-called big cir- 
cus. 
"Riders, tumblers, 
leapers, aerial artists--in 
fact everything that 
goes to make up a thor- 
ough-going cir- 
cus can be seen 
at Howe's Ten 
Cent Circus, 
and a_ fine 
band enlivens 
the whole. Last 
night an audi- 
ence composed 
of 2,700 people 
witnessed the per- 
formance and each of 
those people are its un- 
paid, unsolicited advertis- 
ers. There will undoubtedly be large 
crowds then at each of its final per- 
formances.” 


The parade of the circus on the 14th 
was noted in the press only for one in- 
cident. No description of the procession 
was given by any paper 

"At about 11 o'clock yesterday fore- 
noon,” the Capital reported, "as Howe's 
London Circus company was passing up 
Kansas avenue three colored boys at- 
tempted to have fun with the clown, the 
attempt proving to be somewhat of a 
oomerang. The clown was seated in a 
chariot driving a team of ponies and 
made a very attractive spectacle. Just as 
he got in front of the post office one of the 
colored boys, all of whom were in a lum- 
er wagon, grabbed the clown's whip and 
pulled it out of his hand. It took the agile 
circus man about three-thirds of a second 
to jump out of his chariot, into the wagon 
and on to the colored urchin, whence all 
ut he had fled, the other two having 
made their escape. The clown ad- 
ministered a very artistic and thorough 
thrashing to the young man and then re- 
joined the parade. It was as good as a cir- 





cus. The crowd demanded an encore, but 
it was not given.” 

On Saturday, the last day of the run, 
Harry L. Bush sued the proprietors for 
$250 back wages and attached the show 
The Commonwealth reported on June 20 
that the case had been settled but pro- 
vided no details. 

HH 

The Columbus Star-Courier of June 7 
carried an advertisement for the Charles 
Andress show of 1888. In a short one- 
column ad it was announced, 

“Good Show Coming 
ANDRESS’ 

Carnival of Curiosities, 
Trained Animal 
Exposition, 

And Congress of Living Wonders, 
COLUMBUS, 

Friday, June 15." 

The text of the ad was interrupted by a 
cut of a clown riding a bucking pony, and 
then continued, 

“100 STAR PERFORMERS 100 
“Educated Tropical Birds, 
Trained Brazil Dogs, 
Performing Rocky Mountain Goats, 
Celebrated Shetland Trick Ponies, 
Prince & Duke and Nip & Tuck 
A Triple Troupe of Arionautic Stars 
Leapers, Tumblers, Jugglers, Balancers, 
Contortionists, Acrobats, Dancers, 
Singers, and Comedians 
4 FUNNY CLOWNS 4 
Grand Outside Ascension Prior to Open- 
ing the Doors 
Two Performances Daily at 2 and 8 p.m 
Admission—-25 Cts. 

Location of Canvas at Frisco Depot." 

In a handout published the following 
week Andress boasted that "ladies and 


children can attend in perfect safety with- 
out an escort, should they desire.” 
cern for the delicacy of ladies was prev- 
alent in the 1880s in the literature of the 


Con- 


press agent. It seems that women were 
not much more than large children who 
needed to be protected from the realities 
of the world. These were the same wom- 
en who shared the hardships of the fron- 
tier and in the face of incredible obstacles 
established homes, schools and churches 
and had enough energy left to fight a 
ceaseless war against Demon Rum. The 
helplessness of women--"the weaker sex" 
-was nothing but a self-serving conceit of 
their husbands, fathers, brothers or sons 
who kept their wives, daughters, sisters 
and mothers in a legal bondage 

The handout ended with, "It is a pure, 
moral and instructive exhibition and de- 
serves the patronage of all lovers of in- 
nocent amusement.” 

There was nothing that might harm or 
embarrass women and children 

For the exhibitions at Columbus, June 
15, the show claimed "100 STAR PER- 
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FORMERS 100." At Fredonia on June 19 
the cast had dropped to "80 MERITORI- 
OUS PERFORMERS 80." Eighty or one 
hundred, Andress must have counted 
every bird, every mountain goat, every 
Brazil dog and the fleas that feasted on 
them. 

The Wilson County Citizen, Fredonia 
reported that, "The Andress show, 
which gave two exhibitions in Fredonia 
Tuesday, is a very good show for the 
price of admission. Many features are 
as good as are found in the larger tents 
of the regular circuses. The rains prob- 
ably cut their receipts considerably." 

Andress made a stand of three days 
in Wichita on June 25, 26 and 27. The 
Eagle carried no ads but the Beacon ran 
a one column display beginning June 
20, with four later insertions, ending on 
opening day, the 25th. 

The Eagle on June 27 published a re- 
view that named some of the "80 mer- 
itorious Artists." 

"The Andress Circus. 

"In spite of rather disagreeable streets 
and weather the large tent was filled 
with people last night to see this very 
pleasing show. The performance com- 
menced with leaping by the company 
headed by Billy O'Brien. A graceful slack 
wire act by Miss Ollie Maynard followed; 
then a clown song by Toney Zevard and 
the horizontal bar act by the Jerard broth- 
ers. Doc Miller won his audience by his 
daring pyramidal balancing act. The May- 
nards, Mark and Ollie, in a daring trapeze 
act scored a big hit. Joe Lewis is the best 
contortionist that ever appeared here and 
is certainly entitled to the name of the 
‘man serpent.’ Prof. Andress and his won- 
derful troupe of performing dogs was one 
of the best features of the evening; an- 
other most deserving performance was 
that given by Prof. Wood's Shetland po- 
nies. Carroll Oridy did a good piece of 
jugglery and Johnny Slater closed with a 
graceful perch act. There was not a lame 
feature in the show from beginning to 
end; and all who attend can be assured a 
first class entertainment. 

"Performance today at 1 p.m. and the 
last performance in the city tonight at 8." 


In a review that seems fair and rea- 
sonable the Larned Chronoscope reported, 
"Those who attended ‘Andress’ Carnival, 
etc.’ on Thursday afternoon and evening, 
are somewhat divided in their opinions 
concerning its merits, some saying that 
there were so few animals that they were 
disappointed, while others say that the 
performance was quite good and that 
they enjoyed it. All agree in thinking the 
trained dogs just 'too cute for anything,’ 
and the dogs themselves seemed to enjoy 
the performance of their many cunning 
tricks as much as the on-lookers. The chil- 
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Andress Carnival of Novelties! 
Trained Animal Exposton, 


And Congress of Living Wonders! 
Oswego, Saturdap, Jun'e 16. 


Educated Tropical Bi'rds, 
Trained Brazil Dogs, 


Performing Rocky mountain Goats. 


‘The Imported Shetiand Trick Ponies, Prince and Dake, and Ni and To 
(0 and 3 " 

‘The moat beautifal little equines (nthe world of L om, re 

and Acrobaia; A Triple “ivupo of Aerouatic Stara 7 APE Tumblers 


A FUNNY CLOWNS. 4 


ODAND OUTSIDE ASCENSIUN NEFO! 7 DOO: 
2 Performances Dally, at nnd B31. "Adssioion #8 came’ THE DOOR 


This Andress newspaper ad appeared 
in the Oswego, Kansas Bee on June 9, 
1888. Kansas State Historical Society 


dren were not disappointed in anything 
but enjoyed everything from the tiny 
birds to the cinnamon bear and the con- 
tortionist, who did so many wonderful 
things.” An intensive search for the An- 
dress route through Kansas in 1888 has 
been disappointing. Sometimes a show 
vanishes in thin air, avoiding all logical 
towns, but Andress did play Columbus, 
June 15; Oswego, June 16; Fredonia, June 
19; Winfield, June 20; Wichita, June 25, 26, 


27; and Larned, July 5. 


eens 
“WANTED for 
JAS. T. JOHNSON'S 

Jumbo Wagon Show, Circus and 

Menagerie, Museum and Amphitheater, 
People In All Circus Branches, 

Leapers, Tumblers, Riders, Lady Gym- 
nasts, Clowns, Museum Freaks, etc. Must 
be all first-class people in the business 
Salary must be low, according to the 
times. This season no fares advanced only 
to the right people who can give the best 
of references, fares to be deducted out of 
their salary; salary to commence when 
show opens; show to open the Ist of 
April, or sooner if possible. A good, well 
experienced agent is wanted and a few 
more animals. Address Jas. T. Johnson, 
Arkansas City, Kansas" 

The key phrase in the ad, which ap- 
peared in the New York Clipper of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1888, is lary must be low, ac- 
cording to the times." Johnson had been 
in Arkansas City for an unknown length 
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of time and had been greatly ignored 
by the press. In later seasons Johnson 
operated an amphitheater in Arkansas 
City, and a building-type presentation 
was probably in operation in 1888, al- 
though there is no proof. Nearly all 
that is known of Johnson's activities is 
to be found in the Clipper, which on 
April 28, published a roster of the John- 
son show 


“Executive staff--James T. Johnson, 
Proprietor and Manager; Harry Kelly, 
assistant manager; Col. John Williams, 
advance representative; Frank Durand, 
bill poster with five assistants; G. W 
Belford, equestrian director; D. S. Ger- 
ry, manager of side show. Performers-- 
Thos. Delavante, Wm. Phelps, Harry 
Nelson, C. H. Lowry, Mons. Zingarelo, 
John Phillips, Sam Hoffsmyre, the 
Johnson Sisters, Mollie Belford, Lottie 
Gerry, Mlle. Clare, Edith Johnson, Lillie 
Delavante; Edwin Freeman, boss can- 
vass man; Jesse Carrol, boss hostler. 
Leader of the band Theo. Schottle. The 
show is in Arkansas City for an in- 
definite period.” 

The above list represents a substantial 
increase over the past few seasons, and 
could possibly be an indication of greater 
prosperity for Johnson. It could also in- 
dicate an influx of money from a new in- 
vestor, or it could be due to Johnson's 
great abilities as acon man 

The following announcement appeared 
in the Wichita Eagle of May 5 

"Special 

"Jas. T. Johnson's circus, corner Fourth 
Avenue and First Street, for one week, 
commencing Saturday, May 5. A great 
old time circus. Don't fail to see it. Superb 
cornet band. Free exhibition every day at 
1:30 o'clock. Hard time prices. General ad- 
mission 25¢, reserved seats 35¢, children 
15¢. Every thing chaste, moral and re- 
fined. Can be visited by ladies and chil- 
dren can come with propriety. Good or- 
der will be maintained throughout.” 

Johnson ran no display ads for his 
Wichita engagement, but both of Wich- 
ita's leading papers, the Eagle and the Bea 
con, were peppered with small items 

“Johnson's circus, corner of Fourth av- 
enue and First street, one week, com- 
mencing Saturday May 5th. Free exhibi- 
tion each day at 1:30. General admission 
25¢, reserved seats 35¢, children 15." (Bea- 
con, May 5). 

“Johnson's circus don't show on Sunday 
but the tent is open free to any religious 
services.” (Eagle, May 6). 

"Jas. T. Johnson's circus was attended 
by a very large crowd last Saturday after- 
noon and night, although there were no 
flaming posters on the dead walls of the 
city. Who is Johnson? The world famed 
circus man. Where is his show? Corner 





Fourth avenue and First street." (Eagle, 
May 8). 

"The Mexican ladder act at the circus is 
immense. Don't fail to see it." (Eagle, May 
8). 

“See the 'GUYMACUE ' (sic) at the cir- 
cus tonight. Corner Fourth and First 
street." (Eagle, May 8) 

‘James T. Johnson's circus played last 
night to another crowded house, all 
seemed well pleased. Come again to- 
night.” (Beacon, May 9) 

"Change of program at the circus to- 
night, corner of Fourth avenue and First 
street." (Beacon, May 10). 

The Eagle of May 11 announced a mat- 
inee May 12 with presents for all school 
children. One hundred years later some 
of the gifts seem bizarre, but in 1888 it 
was legal to keep poultry within any city 
of the state. 

"There will be a ladies’ and children's 
matinee given at Johnson's circus on Sat- 
urday afternoon at 2 o'clock. All school 
children will be admitted to the circus for 
10 cents each. All children holding a 
ticket will receive a present and the 
lucky ones will receive the fol- 
lowing: 1 doll, 1 knife, 1 pair of 
ducks, 1 little pig, 1 hen and brood of 
chickens, etc. 1000 presents given 
away. Don't fail to attend.” 

Business was so good that Johnson 
extended his visit for another week. 

"Mr. Johnson, the circus man,” 
according to the Eagle of 
May 15, “had a proposal 
made him from the cit- 
izens of Wichita to remain 
here all summer. Wichita is 
a good town for an en- 
terprise of this kind and 
Mr. Johnson has lots of 
friends here that will en- 
dorse him." 

One wonders what the 
cost was to his host of friends. In 
any event event Johnson was 
still playing Wichita as reported 
June 24, in the Eagle. 

"Johnson's circus had a 
very large audience last 
night and the sparring 
match was a success, although it was a 
draw after four rounds and will be re- 
peated tonight. Don't fail to see it.” 

The Beacon was so impressed with the 
Johnson sisters that they ran seven stan- 
zas of the purest doggeral, as may be 
judged from stanzas three and four. 

“Beneath a broad pavilion, where many 
who for pleasure 

“Had repaired and found enjoyment in 
merry mirth and song, 

"Was rendered a production 
proved indeed a treasure 

"To many sorrow laden ones who min- 
gled with the throng. 


which 


"Ella and Edna Johnson in their de- 
lightful acting 

"On ladder and trapeze, in their many 
special acts, 

“Taught a lesson with a moral, by ap- 
plause they were exacting 

"That merit is rewarded and the best of 
proof is facts.” 

When Johnson left Wichita is unknown, 
but the only other report found so far con- 
cerning the season of 1888 is one sentence 
in the Howard Courant of July 20. "J. T 
Johnson's Great Western Show showed to 
a small audience in Howard last Saturday 
(July 14). 

eeeee 

Sam McFlinn returned to Topeka in 
1888 and the event was noted by an entry 
in the City of Topeka's Treasurer's Re- 
ceipts, "August 20, 1888, received from S 
McFlinn, for ‘street show’ Monday, Au- 
gust 20 through August 25, $10." The only 
printed notice to appear in advance of the 
show was a handout in the Topeka State 
Journal of August 18. 

"Sam MacFlinn's Popular 
10 Cent Circus 

"Will pitch tents for a week's stay 

next Monday, the 20th, on the lot cor- 

ner of Fourth and Jackson streets. This 

company was here last summer and 

give the best of satisfaction. This year 

they have enlarged the show, making it 

the leading 10 cent show traveling. Mr. 

MacFlinn is the originator of dime cir- 

cuses. In his company will be found some 

of the leading artists in the profession. 

The celebrated Patterson brothers, ac- 

robats and horizontal bar performers; 

‘Zazell,' the celebrated aerial queen; 

the Nicholas family, gymnastics; 

Dr. James L. Thayer, the old 

clown; Mons. Vaulette, 

oriental juggler and many 

other well known artists, in- 

cluding educated horses, ponies, 

mules, dogs, goats and monkeys. 

Mr. MacFlinn vouches for the en- 

tertainment being first-class, moral 

and refined. Special attention 

shown to ladies and children. Two 

wac> performances daily, afternoon and 

night at the usual hours. Admission 

only 10 cents. Good seat-cushioned chairs 
10 cents extra.” 

The Topeka Daily Capital of August 21 
reported on the opening exhibition. 

"Sam McFlinn's Big Dime Circus Last 
Night. 

“At a few minutes past 8 o'clock every 
available seat was taken and a very fash- 
ionable audience witnessed the splendid 
performance. The show throughout was 
good. Deserving of special mention are 
the celebrated Patterson brothers on the 
horizontal bars. Mr. George Patterson's 
feat of turning a backward double som- 
ersault from the giant swing was the best 


ever seen in this city. The tumbling and 
brother act by the Nicholas family was 
well done. In fact the show is the best 
dime circus seen in Topeka this year. 
They remain all this week, giving two 
performances daily. Admission only 10 
cents. Go and spend a pleasant evening. 
You will be well pleased. 

The Journal spelled it "MacFlinn" and 
the Capital spelled it "McFlinn." The city 
license, a legal document, spelled the 
name without the “a" and on that basis 
"McFlinn" is probably correct. 

Where the show played before the To- 
peka date or where it went afterwards is a 
mystery. 

eeeee 

A tantalizing bit appeared in the Mar- 
shall County News, Marysville, August 24, 
and nothing more was ever mentioned. 

"Kit, Lees & Castella's advertising car 
has been side-tracked here this week, 
waiting for the enlargement and _ re- 
organizing of the show, which will now 
embrace as its principal feature a me- 
nagerie, museum and aquarium. We can- 
not definitely announce date, but it will 
be in the near future." 

err 

Grenier Brothers’ Royal European Rail- 
road Circus and Menagerie, coming from 
a tour of Nebraska, entered Kansas for ex- 
hibitions at Concordia on August 29, and 
Washington on August 30. Since no other 
Kansas dates have been discovered it may 
be presumed that the show returned to 
Nebraska for appearances at Fairbury or 
Hebron. 

Perees 

Grenier Brothers was unique in that it 
boasted of being a "] Ring Circus. 1 Big 
Menagerie.” One ring shows in Kansas in 
1888 were not unknown but their ad- 
vertising was designed to deceive the 
public on the vastness of their presenta- 
tions, or, more correctly, the lack of vast- 
ness. 

“WAIT UNTIL WE ARE WITH YOU!" 
was at the top of all ads used in both Con- 
cordia and Washington. The command to 
"WAIT" must have been due to a rampant 
paranoia for there was no sign of competi- 
tion at either town. The same declaration 
was used in all ads, 

“Be Sure and See It. 
because 

“We have a grand arenic assembly from 
all nations. Male and female champions 
of many lands. A cyclone of pastime. No 
old acts. No two or three rings to be- 
wilder you. One big old time ring and a 
first-class one ring performance. We satis- 
fy everybody--young and old. Everything 
new, strictly moral and praiseworthy. A 
stupendous menagerie. Trained and ed- 
ucated animals from all parts of the globe 
Moleck, the largest horse on earth, 21 
hands high 2550 pounds. A $10,000 den of 
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performing lions, a herd of performing 
elephants, the only educated hip- 
popotamus on earth. Celebrated Amer- 
ican and European riders, male and fe- 
male in heroic deeds and rivalry. Aerial 
sensational acts, lofty ladder acrobats, ac- 
tive votigeurs. Caledonian athletes, won- 
derful jugglers, tight rope stars, high 
standing wire slides, electric leaping and 
tumbling quadruple high brother acts, 
equilibrist heruclean feats of strength. 
Arabian and Japanese jugglers and aeri- 
alists, funny clowns, two celebrated 
bands--Prof. Ward's lady band and Arm- 
strong's American band in new and 
catching music. A grand street parade at 
10 o'clock. Everything advertised truth- 
fully seen with our big railroad shows. 
The carnival day is coming, its equal im 
possible. Come to town early. Seats for 
ten thousand people. See our city of 
tents. We have requested the authorities 
of your city to issue no license to people 
who may attempt to run games of chance 
on the streets, as we allow none in or 
about the show grounds. Let this be a 
grand gala day of rest, recreation and in- 
nocent amusement. Suspend operations 
for a day, close up shop, stop the plow, 
hang up the scythe, rest yourselves, rest 
your families, give your children a hol- 
iday, we want to see you all. We travel in 
our own train of 22 novel and beautiful 
fifty foot cars especially built for this 
enormous World's Fair." 

Grenier Brothers claimed to be suc- 
cessors to Burr Robbins, but the most in- 
teresting claim was, "We travel in our 
own train of 22 novel and beautiful fifty 
foot cars especially built for this enor- 
mous World's Fair." 

In neither town did any reporter count 
the cars. 

"BEAR IN MIND THE 
PLACE, DAY AND DATE! 

“We never change our date. We never 
divide our shows. Two exhibitions daily 
at 1 and 7 p.m. Circus performance an 
hour later. Admission 50 Cents. Children 
under 9 years 25 Cents." 

Handouts were scarce in both towns 
and are of small interest, being vague ref- 
erences to what a hit the show had been 
in Chicago 

The Concordia Times following Circus 
Day reported, "The Grenier Bros. at this 
place yesterday and last night was very 
creditable. While not as great as Barnum's 
in many respects, yet their acting etc. 
gave satisfaction and that is more than 
can be said of many circuses that visit 
Concordia.” 


Like papers in many a town, the editors 
of the Times sadly bemoaned "Thousands 
‘blew in’ their dollars to the circus yes- 
terday who were 'too poor to take a news- 
paper.” 
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“FIRST TOUR IN AMERICA 
GRENIER BROS. 


=<" BURB. ROBBINS 
ROYAL : EUROPEAN : RAILROAD) 


CIRCUS and MENAGERIE 


u 








1 BIG *RNAGERIE! 
Traveling on Our Ow: Traine! 


Novel and Beautiful Railroad Cars! BY 
. FSOPLE'’S” CHOICE! 


TY eeal an ane? SAIS ORTRY. 
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\ $10,000.00 DEN OF PERFORMING LIONS. 


Cations ea of 1a: sehmale Us be aren With ae pitere eu billion. Ube ward mentaey SUF 


The Grenier show used this newspaper 
ad during the 1888 season. Circus World 
Museum collection. 


The Kansas Blade, Concordia, August 
31, held a slightly different opinion from 
that of the Times. 

"NOT BANKRUPT YET. 
The Large Throngs of 
People Make ‘Dull 
Times’ Look Pale. 

"If a stranger from the far east had 
stood on our street at 11 o'clock a. m. to- 
day he would not have imagined that last 
year was a failure of the corn crop, and 


this year a partial failure, as the large 
number of well dressed country people, 
witnessing the street parade of Grenier 
Bros. Circus, had no indication of any 
such misfortune. The fact is farmers have 
something besides corn to depend upon 
and two years of partial failure does not 
=| Keep the young folks from the Circus. We 
shall not attempt to estimate the crowd, 
as guesses are so very uncertain, but will 
simply content ourselves by saying that it 
was about as large as usual on such occa- 
sions. 

"The street parade was a fair one, not 
quite so good as a former one which was 
the best part of the show, but good 
enough and made without causing any 
mishap by frightened teams. 

"We noticed that every township in the 
county was represented under the can- 
vas. The day was very generally kept as 
one of recreation and enjoyment.” 

In another column the Blade quoted a 
dispatch from the Omaha (Nebraska) Bee. 
"Grenier's Show Slandered. 

"Reports having been circulated that 

the attaches of Grenier's circus were a 
bad behaving lot of people the Omaha 
Bee took the pains to have telegraphed to 
it from places where they showed to get 
the truth of the matter and the following 
is the result of its investigation: 'ALMA, 
Neb., Aug 25-(To the Bee)-The Grenier 
Bros.’ circus was here on the 16th, and it 
seems to be the universal verdict of the 
people of Alma that it was freer from 
gamblers and criminals than any circus 
they had ever attended anywhere. From 
their conduct here I can most heartily rec- 
ommend them. F. S. Beal, Mayor.’ 

“BLOOMINGTON, Nebraska, August 
25-(To The Bee.)--When here Grenier 
Bros’. circus was a moral entertainment 
in every respect. No confidence Then or 
criminals connected with it so far as we 
are able to ascertain. Wm. A. Cole, May- 
or. 

"SUPERIOR, Nebraska, August 25.-- 
(To the Bee.)-Grenier Bros’. circus was 
one of the quietest shows we ever wit- 
nessed. The city was full of people when 
they exhibited here, and not a single dep- 
redation of any kind was committed. C. 
E. Adams, Mayor.’ 

“RED CLOUD, Nebraska, August 25-- 
(To the Bee.)--Grenier Bros. have a very 
good circus and all are good behaving 
people. Geo. B. Holland, Mayor.’ 

“NELSON, Nebraska, August 25--(To 
the Bee.)--Character of Grenier Bros.’ cir- 
cus outfit here was good. E. L. Warden, 
Sheriff." 

The only report from Washington after 
the show had come and gone was one 
sentence in the Republican, “The circus 
was well attended.” 

Research funded in part by grants from 
Wolfe's Camera & Video, Topeka, Kansas. 
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CIRCUS HOBBY HALL 


CIRCUS MATERIALS FOR MODELER, FAN OR COLLECTOR! 
CIRCUS PHOTOS: 8X10 B&W - $2.50 EA/4 FOR $8.00 PLUS SHIPPING 


- R/B SIDESHOW ACTS - 1934 
- R/B LIBERTY BANDWAGON 

-» R/B TWO JESTERS CALLIOPE 
- R/B 5 GRACES BANDWAGON 


BEATTY SIDESHOW ACTS - 1950 


’ CLYDE BEATTY IN ACTION 


PAUL JUNG CLOSE-UP 


. LOU JACOBS R/B BACKYARD 


. R/B 50 ELEPHANT HERD . FELIX ADLER CLOSE-UP 
R/B MERLE EVANS & '55 BAND . OTTO GREIBLING ON FLOAT 


AUDIO CASSETTES - CIRCUS MUSIC AND PERFORMANCES 


SINGLE TAPES: $8.50 EACH PLUS SHIPPING 
1962 MILLS BROS. PERFORMANCE —-6._: CARSON & BARNES CIRCUS '78 
. 1943 FITCH BANDWAGON - EVANS- 7. KING BROTHERS CIRCUS 1973 
. 1948 R/B RADIO PROGRAMS 8. BEATTY-COLE CIRCUS 1978 
. 1968 MERLE EVANS LIVE CONCERT 9. EUROPEAN CIRCUSES 1970's 
. 1963 MOSCOW CIRCUS 10. KELLY-MILLER CIRCUS 1960 


DOUBLE TAPE SETS: $12.50 EACH PLUS SHIPPING 
1955 R/B - COMPLETE PERFORMANCE RECORDED UNDER CANVAS 
. 1950 R/B - COMPLETE PERFORMANCE RECORDED IN "THE GARDEN" NYC. 


CIRCUS PROGRAM PACKAGES 
RINGLING/BARNUM - JOHN NORTH YEARS 
7 SEASONS, INCLUDING THE LAST FULL YEAR UNDER CANVAS! 
1955 * 1962 * 1963 * 1964 * 1965 * 1966 * 1967 
ALL ARE MINT, ORIGINAL COPIES - $28.00 PER SET PLUS SHIPPING 
BEATTY-COLE - 8 SEASONS, 
INCLUDING THE LAST FULL YEAR CLYDE WAS WITH THE SHOW! 
1964 * 1966 * 1967 * 1969 * 1970 * 1971 * 1973 * 1975 
ALL ARE MINT, ORIGINAL COPIES - $18.00 PER SET PLUS SHIPPING 


=D 
MINIMUM OF $2.50 OR 10% OF TOTAL ORDER, WHICHEVER IS LARGER. FOREIGN ORDERS 
e $5.00 MINIMUM OR 20% OF TOTAL ORDER, WHICH EVER IS LARGER. PAYABLE IN US FUNDS. 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE 1O: 


CIRCUS HOBBY HALL 11950 107th AVE. N, LARGO, FL 34640 








Enjoy Your 
Greatest Summer 


Ever! 

Make your dreams of 
running away to join 
the Circus a reality! 


For more than 120 years, Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus has been 
entertaining children of all ages. Now, 
for the first time, they have teamed up 
with Youth World Camp, Inc. 


All the excitement of regular camp 
activities is combined with learning 
thrilling Circus skills! 


Clowning ... Flying 
Trapeze... Stilt 


Walking ... Juggling 
.-- Many, Many More 
Outdoor Activities... 

Swimming ... Sailing... 
Horseback Riding... 





